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GOLD RUSH BUCKET 


Filled with Miller’s Creamy-Clover HONEY 


For those friends who “‘have everything!” 
Smart, reusable Philippine Mahogany bucket 
with brass trim holds 12 oz. of Miller’s 
Creamy-Clover Honey...a delicious, drip- 
less honey spread! Made from pure, white 
clover honey, gathered by Miller’s famous 
‘traveling bees’’ you read about in Reader’s 
Digest! A honey of a gift.. .new, different, 
inexpensive! Shipped prepaid anywhere in 
U.S.A., tax incl., $2.00. Send check or m.o. 
(no C.0.D.) to: 


MILLER’S HONEY COMPANY 
Dept. “GB” Colton, California 
The Honey of Honeys since 1894 





F. W. JONES 
& SON, LTD. 


Bedford, Que., Canada 


Manufacturers and Exporters 
of Bee Supplies 
Buyers of Crude Wax 
Catalog B.K. on request. 
U.S. Orders shipped 
from Vermont 





The New Zealand Beekeeper 
The Quarterly Magazine of the 
National Beekeepers’ Association 
of New Zealand. Better Beekeep- 
ing—Better Marketing. Subscrip- 
tion, 8 shillings per year, payable 

to 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
Box 19 Foxton, New Zealand 





For 
Rest 
Goods in MICHIGAN 
It’s 
Prairie View Honey Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 
Mail orders handled 
promptly 
We carry a full line of 
“everything for 
the beekeeper” 
HONEY bought for cash 
or traded for supplies 
Plenty of parking space 
for 
cash-and-carry customers 


PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO. 


12303 Twelfth Street 
Detroit 6, Michigan 
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Beeswax Wanted 


We will buy your beeswax 
for Cash, or Trade for sup- 
plies, or to be made into 
Chrysler’s Comb Foundation, 
wired or plain. 


Highest prices paid in Cash 
or Trade. 


No duty on beeswax coming 
into Canada, or Comb Foun- 
dation returning to the USA. 

















W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 
—_ y 
Canada’s 


National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 
Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 
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BEES AND 
QUEENS 


Everything 
for the 
Beekeeper. 


Telephone: 
Hartford 5-5546 


ATTENTION 
Middlesex and Essex County Beekeep- 
ers come to Pollard Apiaries and Gar- 
dens for your every need in 
Root Quality Bee Supplies 
FRANK L. MORRILL 


165 Pollard St.. North Billerica. Mass. 
Tel: Montrose 3-8725 or 3-8883 








Join MARCH OF DIMES 
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COMPLETE SERVICE 


for 


New York State 
and Eastern Beekeepers 


from 


M. R. CARY CORPORATION 
(formerly A. Il. Root Co., # Syracuse) 
Syracuse, N. 


* Root QUALITY Bee Supplies 
to help you get more honey 

* A complete line of Glass and 
Tin Containers 

* A ready market for your Hon- 
ey and Beeswax at top prices 

* Rendering service for your old 
combs and cappings 


A postal card request will bring you 
Root’s complete catalog and our con- 
tainer price list. Orders shipped 
promptly. Reasonable prices. 

Send sample of honey, advising how 
much you have. Shipping tags for 
honey, wax, combs and cappings 
sent on request. 


M. R. CARY CORPORATION 


1112-14 Erie Bivd., E. 
Syracuse 3, N. Y. 


Stollen's 
Frame Spacers 
The finest thing ever offered 


beekeepers. See your dealer, 
or write. 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
Latty, Ohio 
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BEE SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR 1957 CATALOG 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Go. 


5205 SE 82 AVENUE 
PORTLAND 66. ORE. 
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MARSHFIELD MFG. COMPANY 


FOR FACTORY PRICES * FOR QUALITY MERCHANDISE 
FOR DIRECI SERVICE 


We manufacture all wooden goods needed in your apiary. 
Honey sections our specialty. 
Marshfield Wisconsin 


The Marshfield Mfg. Company 











SUE BEE SAYS: 
Happy New Year 


from your most 
conveniently located 
Bee Supply Dealer.” 


SIOUX HONEY ASSO. 


Sioux City, Iowa 
Rogers, Texas, Waycross, Ga.; 
Tacoma, Wash.; Lima, Ohio; 








Anaheim, Calif. 
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Colorado’s Best — the Nation’s Finest 


Lighter in color, heavier in body, 
milder in flavor, with a sparkle in 
the taste of it. Produced from the 





Because this season’s crop is 27 per 
cent under 1955 production — and 
much below the 10-year average vol- 
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richest floral sources nature can pro- 
vide. Nectar from fragrant moun- 
tain flowers lending spice to the 
sweetness of valley blossoms. 


ume — only a limited amount of 
bulk honey is now available from 
Colorado bee men. So order today. 
This year’s quality is excellent. 


For further information address Colorado Honey Administrative Committee 
1635 Blake Street, Denver 





Colorado State Advertising and Publicity Committee 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIV., DENVER, COLORADO 
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RECENT WHOLESALE prices to 
beekeepers average a little above 
those prevalent one year ago. Sales are 
not brisk but many beekeepers are 
about sold out of honey with some 
delaying sales until after January 1st 
for tax purposes. The Plains states and 
white clover belt averages about the 
same: 141% cents per pound for white 
honey in 60-pound cans. 

The short crop about the country is 
having a bad effect in areas where some 
poor honey is available. This is report- 
ed to be especially true for the bakery 
grade honey in Florida. In that state 
some very poor honey is being classed 
as bakery grade and is selling for 12 
cents per pound. Nothing can ruin a 
honey market faster. The beeswax 
market is another example of where 
current high prices are forcing users to 
turn elsewhere. Wax buyers are cau- 
tious and they try to maintain small 
stocks in fear of only a normal national 
crop of honey which would produce a 
big market break. 

On the west coast, in California, al- 
falfa honey is being held for 13 cents 
according to E. R. Jaycox. Early rain- 
fall started honey plants but lately it 
has been very dry. Up in Washington 
state, George Hundsdorfer and G. E. 
Miller report that honey is selling well 
and that to date the weather has been 
ideal for bees. In Utah most of the 
snow has melted in the valleys and col- 
onies are not consuming stores as rapid- 
ly as before. Here, W. P. Nye says, 
many beekeepers are holding their hon- 
ey with the hope that the price will 
rise. In Montana and Colorado the 
moisture is poor to fair but bees are in 
good condition and the honey market 
is fair. It’s very dry in Arizona too but 
bees got plenty of stores from late 
cotton. 

In Texas bees have gone into winter 
in good condition but moisture is still 
needed very badly. In neighboring Ok- 
lahoma, G. A. Bieberdorf reports that 
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honey plants are going into winter in 
below normal condition. Next door in 
Arkansas very little fall feeding was 
required for the bees went into early 
winter with plenty of natural stores. 

Nebraska is also suffering from 
drought, particularly the center of the 
state where honey plants have been hit 
hard. Beekeepers take a dim view of 
a good 1957 stand of sweet clover. The 
sweet clover picture in Kansas is in 
sharp contrast for spring sown sweet 
clover had a good fall growth and looks 
good for the next season. In Iowa hon- 
ey plant conditions are varied but gen- 
erally it is considered poor. Honey has 
moved very well at retail and wholesale 
levels and prices are steady at 14 to 15 
cents per pound. Soil conditions in 
South Dakota have been greatly im- 
proved by recent rains but earlier 
drought damage to legume seedlings has 
been moderate to severe. 

The honey crop in the Great Lakes 
states was below normal and in some 
areas, as in Michigan, bees went into 
winter short on stores. Beekeepers are 
consoled by a good honey market. 

Throughout the South the reports are 
the same: bees are going into winter in 
good shape. Honey plants are in good 
shape. In October, parts of Florida got 
a fairly good honey flow from Spanish 
Needle (Bidens). Most of the southern 
table honey is in the buyers’ hands. 
Kentucky got a good honey crop of 
better than usual honey, in fact, very 
white and mild due to plenty of rains. 
Prices are good there and bees have 
also gone into winter in good shape. — 

The picture in the North Atlantic 
states and New England is varied with 
some areas dry and others reporting 
ample moisture. However, all agree 
that the honey market is strong. While 
a few areas sent strong colonies into 
winter the majority of the bees are light 
in stores. Beemen here are counting 
heavily on winter snows to restore need- 
ed soil moisture. 
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When Ordering 


your 


Bee Supplies 


Remember 








The August Lotz Co. | : sia 


gay ceramic Honey Bee 


Manufacturers & Jobbers ... with its plump little tummy packed full 
of Miller’s fancy clover honey, gathered by 
the famous ‘‘traveling bees’ you read 
of about in Reader’s Digest! Gold and black 
bee, 6” long, with wrought iron legs. 
Honey, itself, in cellophane bag so server 
Bee Supplies is reusable. A conversation piece on any “aa 

table! Gift-boxed. Shipped prepaid any- 
where in U.S.A., tax incl., only $3.00. Send 


Boyd, Wisconsin check or money order (no C.0.D. please) to: 
MILLER’S HONEY COMPANY 
Dept. “GR” Colton, California 
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The Honey of Honeys since 1894 






































Barrel Gaskets & 
This is a barrel gasket which is ~~ 
used on the open head steel barrels | 
in which much honey is now ship- 
ped in a wholesale way. 
We stock these gaskets for quick shipment as we do with over 300 other N 
items needed by large and small beekeepers. We also manufacture a com- 
plete line of bee hives, bee comb foundation, extractors, processing tanks, 
bee hive loaders, hand trucks, etc. 
We publish the largest bee supply catalog, containing 64 pages of standard | 
and hard-to-get items at low, factory prices. Write for your free copy today , 
and get a real surprise. 
; 
THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. Clarkson, Ky. || &- 














” OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 
“The Australian Bee Journal” } THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Published by the Victorian Api- Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
arists’ Association at the beginning data, regulations and plant possibilities. 


of each month 
Subscription 10/-per annum plus 1 a —— > and Canada 
2/6 postage to overseas countries. Foreign postage, 50s a year extra 


Box 167, Rainbow, AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 








Victoria, Australia Hamilton, Illinois 
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WANTED: Honey and Beeswax 


Write for 
Free Catalog 





Quality Bee Supplies Factory Prices 
Prompt shipment from Stock Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


Onsted, Michigan 

















H. H. JEPSON CO. — 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Supplying N. E. Beekeepers with A. |. Root products 
for 50 years. 


Boston Stock — Root Prices 
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NEW — McCaffree FRAMESAVERS 


Repair that broken topbar without removing the comb. 
Just install a FRAMESAVER. Quick. Easy. No nails. 
No screws. $8.00 per 100 at your dealers. 


Hutchison Mfg. Co. 
2904 Colorado Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. 
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STITT 
ails McCORD FRAME GRIP 
For the very finest 
Thin Super 
and ; 
Medium Brood Comb Foundation 
made of 
Pure Beeswax 
contact 
The Schmidt Apiaries > cae Ee Sa 
Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. “Originators of Frame-Grips” 

P.S. From Dec. Ist to Mar. 15th we — gy MFG. CO. 
render your cappings, combs, and p> ectelen ee », San Jose, Calif. 
refuse. through the | BB DELUXE $2.75 

=< age action of this UTILITY 2.45 
strong aluminum Plus 32c postage 
a teadte ¢ fee. lendt 
. so obtainable from your leading 
Buy U. S. Savings Bonds en dented 
They come in all sizes.... Don’t accept a substitute. 


and grow bigger every year. aalataidininiieaaia 





All Grades, Send Samples 
H 1@) N E Y WwW A N T E D Advise Quantity and Price 


“Everything for the Beekeeper” 
HONEY SALES COMPANY 2817 No. 2nd St. Minneapolis 11, Minn. 
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How a 
Public 
Enemy 

Was 

Finally Subdued 


Villain Caused Big Losses 
To Beekeepers 








HOUSANDS of dollars in damage to frames have resulted from the fights be- 
tween beekeepers and their notorious public enemy: Propolis. Many a tug-of- 
war has ended with the beekeeper holding the short end of the frame. 






Warm weather softens propolis which 
greedily grabs onto frames. Poorly con- 
structed ones succumb to the sticky 
pull of soft propolis .... it takes a Root 
triple-locked frame to resist. The easily 
assembled, precision built triple-locked 
frame can be put together so tightly 
that it will resist the clutches of prop- 
olis. When properly nailed or glued this 
frame will last for years. 





















Get a supply of these propolis- resist- 











ing frames now. Order them from a 
Root dealer or directly from our near- 
est factory or branch. See for yourself 
why Root triple-locked frames have 
succeeded in reducing the destruction 
of propolis: The public enemy of bee- 
keeping. 

HE 

in 

A triple-locked frame es 

you h 

seem: 

At 

The A. I. Root Company [ bees 

+ as m 

Medina, Ohio Council Bluffs, Iowa San Antonio, Texas acrea 

Distributors in Principal Cities city, 

Dealers Everywhere study 

sider 

ceed 
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Hives properly placed on a farm. 


Selecting Apiary Site 


ona Farm 


by THOMAS DOONAN, Des Moines, Iowa 


PERE ARE many things to consider 
in choosing the best possible site for 
your apiary On any certain farm, after 
you have selected a neighborhood which 
seems favorable in all respects. 

At the time I was invited to bring my 
bees out to a friend’s farm I had kept 
as many as ten colonies on my own 
acreage, in a residential area of our 
city, for long enough to know through 
study and observation, all of these con- 
siderations by heart. Now we will pro- 
ceed to study these items, one at a time. 

First, we will assume that there is 
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good bee pasture in the general area 
in which we are interested, for without 
this we are wasting our time in analyz- 
ing any of the other conditions which 
exist. 

Probably the next question of im- 
portance would be, “Is there a conven- 
ient, and generally unfailing supply of 
water for the bees?” In the case of 
my friend’s farm, the answer was “Yes”, 
for there is a dandy spring fed pond 
only a short flight away from the pro- 
posed site of my bee yard. 

At this point, I must admit that it is 
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indeed a most happy circumstance for 
anyone who likes beekeeping and fish- 
ing equally well, that stocked farm 
ponds and successful bee yards go hand 
in hand. It can also be proven that the 
two hobbies do not even conflict with 
each other. Most everyone knows that 
when it’s too early in the morning or 
too late in the afternoon to work with 
bees, the fishing is just fine, thank you! 

Now we reach a question of location 
for the bees which has several parts; 
namely—can the colonies be placed 
where they will have shade during the 
hot portion of summer days; will they 
be fenced in, or otherwise be isolated 
from livestock; may the hives face east 
or south, and is it likely that the site 
selected will interfere as little as possible 
with normal farm operations? 

Here is how the spot finally chosen 
answered the qualifications outlined 
above. A row of maple trees on the 
North, overhanging, met the shade re- 
quirements. On the South, the back 
side of a large machine shed gave con- 
siderable privacy to the bees, as well as 
to the farmer, and yet it was far enough 
away not to shade the hives all day. 
The apiary does face the South, and 
all livestock is fenced out of the area. 
The picture clearly shows most of the 
details mentioned above, and there is 
plenty of space, as well as bee pasture, 
to accommodate at least 30 colonies at 
this one yard. 

A thought well worth interjecting at 
this time is whether an apiary has suf- 
ficient separation from the highway, 
not only from the standpoint of safety 
for passing traffic, but the beekeeper 
also has the responsibility of looking 
out for the safety of his colonies. In 
the location I have been describing, the 
bee yard is so far removed from the 
road, that in summer time it can scarce- 
ly be seen from the highway. In many 
instances, this offers considerable as- 
surance that the colonies will not be 
molested by unauthorized persons, par- 
ticularly if the hives are located reason- 
ably close to a farm house. 

Accessibility of your apiary by car 
or truck in all kinds of weather is high- 
ly important. It is most convenient to 
be able to drive right up to your bee 
yard to load or unload supers and other 
supplies. 

If the location under consideration 
has no natural protection for winter, 
then some artificial means should be 
provided. There was no windbreak 
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whatsoever in the site I have been de- 
scribing; however, since all other con- 
ditions had been met so perfectly, I 
decided the problem could be solved 
when the summer was over, without 
major difficulty. 

My picture shows exactly what was 
done to give winter protection to my 
bees. The farmer gave me permission 
to do whatever I wanted, in the way of 
trimming trees, etc., and he made avail- 
able plenty of used lumber for building 
a storm fence. All I had to furnish, 
aside from labor, was tools and a few 
pounds of nails. 

During the building of the fence I 
had an effective demonstration of what 
a windbreak can do, for the weather 
was unseasonably cold, and I even 
worked one day through an early snow- 
storm, driven by a very cold north 
wind. On such a day, you will work 
as much as possible behind the com- 
pleted portion of fence, and you quick- 
ly realize just what the storm fence 
means to your bees during the cold, 
windy days and nights of winter. (A 
picture of Mr. Doonan’s fence appears 
on our November, 1956 cover.) 

In closing, I cannot stress too strong- 
ly the importance of weighing carefully 
all the advantages and disadvantages of 
any particular site before making a 
final choice of a location for your farm 
apiary. It is a source of much satisfac- 
tion to have chosen as wisely as possi- 
ble. Your relations with the farmer 
will be ever so much more pleasant, 
and you will avoid having to relocate 
the entire bee yard. 

As every experienced beekeeper 
knows, once you have committed your 
colonies to a certain location, unless 
you are a migratory beekeeper, which 
I am not, you will want to leave them 
in the same yard at least until the fol- 
lowing spring. If you move them at all 
before then, they must be moved far 
enough so the field bees cannot find 
their way back to the former location 
of the colonies. 














Our Cover Photo 

These hives in the old orchard 
are well protected from the Janu- 
ary winter winds and should be as 
snug as a bug in a rug. It is hoped 
each colony has an ample amount 
of good food to last until spring. 
—Photo by John Staby, Kenmore, 
N. Y. 
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Fig. 1. 


THE PRODUCTION 


by J. E. ECKERT, Apiculturist, 
University of California, Davis 


HE SALE of bees by the pound has 

been credited to A. I. Root who some 
77 years ago conceived the idea as a 
means of offsetting some of the cost of 
shipping bees on combs. For many 
years thereafter, bees were shipped in 
limited quantities in screened cages with 
candy as food. The records are not 
clear as to who discovered that bees 
could be shipped to better advantage on 
sugar syrup than on candy, but with 
that discovery the practice grew to be- 
come an important segment of the bee- 
keeping industry. As early as 1912 
J. E. Wing was raising queens and ship- 
ping package bees from California and 
W. D. Achord from Alabama. 

During World War I the production 
and sale of package bees aided materi- 
ally to increase the number of colonies 
needed to meet the demand for bees- 
wax, honey, and for pollination pur- 
poses. Package bees were used to start 
new colonies, to reestablish colonies 
that died during the winter and to bol- 
ster the strength of weak colonies be- 
fore the honey flow. 
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Seta : 
One type of “shaker box” with extra tops 
(a) and (b) to illustrate the construction of A. 


of Package Bees 


The practice of killing colonies at the 
end of the fall honey flow, then restock- 
ing the hives with packages in the 
spring has been found to be practical 
in portions of Canada and in colder re- 
gions of the Western States. This 
change has been an important influence 
in developing the package bee industry. 
The shipment of bees on combs into 
Canada and into some states is prohibit- 
ed because of the dangers of spreading 
American foulbrood but combless pack- 
ages are acceptable if they are accom- 
panied by a certificate of inspection 
from the state of origin. For this rea- 
son, package-bee shipments have been 
largely responsible for the development 
of the beekeeping industry in Canada 
and in many portions of this country. 

Package bees can be produced in any 
region in which the colonies generally 
reach swarming strength six to eight 
weeks before the beginning of a main 
honey flow. Under such conditions the 
great strength of the colony will be dis- 
sipated by swarming before the honey 
flow unless the colonies are divided 
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or the surplus bees are removed and 
used to strengthen or to establish other 
colonies. Where freight rates or ship- 
ping conditions are favorable, the sur- 
plus bees can be shipped in packages 
to other sections of the country for the 
purposes mentioned. Most of the pack- 
age bees are produced in northern Cal- 
ifornia, Texas, and in the southern 
states, and the season extends from the 
last week in March to around the mid- 
dle of May. The colonies from which 
the bees are shaken are then built up 
for a summer honey flow or to be used 
for pollination purposes if they have 
not been depleted too severely. 





* 


Some Requirements for Package Bees 


In a major portion of the package- 
bee area in California, colonies will be- 
gin to rear brood in January and will 
reach their peak of strength around the 
first week of April. To have a surplus 
of bees at this time, the colonies must 
have had access to an adequate supply 
of pollen and honey stored during the 
previous summer and fall as well as 
the stimulating effect of fresh pollen 
and nectar from fruit bloom and other 
early sources. The colonies must also 
be headed by young and prolific queens 
of good stock. 

Many package-bee shippers requeen 
their colonies every year. A good col- 
ony will use between 40 and 60 pounds 
of honey plus what they get from early 
fruit bloom and other sources by the 
middle of May (in northern California). 
For this reason, the value of the first 
three to five — of bees taken from 
a colony is about equal to the value of 
the stores consumed. Otherwise, the 
condition of the colony is improved 
since there is no useful work for the 
surplus bees to perform. In many in- 
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Fig. 2. A shaker box with combs. The 
shallow hive body “A” is placed be- 
neath the queen excluder until the 
lower box is filled. 


stances package-bee colonies have to be 

fed or moved to locations where they 

-_ build up for the summer honey 
ow. 


How Bees Are Packaged 


The cages in which bees are shipped 
are made of wood with screened sides. 
The cages are of different sizes, being 
built to hold two, three, or four pounds 
of bees. The top of the shipping cage 
has a hole large enough to take a tin 
of sugar syrup on which the bees can 
live for three to five days. The feeder 
tins are supported by a flange on top 
or by wooden supports inside the cage. 
The bees are shaken through a funnel 
into the cage through the opening in 
the top. 

In California, most package-bee ship- 
pers use “shaker boxes” into which they 
shake about 20 pounds of bees from 
several hives. Usually a crew of two 
men with three or four shaker boxes 
do the shaking while a third helper 
packages the bees at one side of the 
yard. After a colony is inspected. the 
top story is set over the shaker box and 
the combs are quickly shaken to dis- 
lodge the bees onto a queen excluder 
that is fastened in the top portion of 
the shaker box, Fig. 1, (a) (b). The 
bees are gently smoked through the 
queen excluder and jarred lightly 
through a funnel below into the lower 
compartment. This portion of the 
shaker box is ventilated and is equipped 
with a trap door in one end that opens 
when a spring is released and the box 
of bees is tipped over a funnel placed 
in the opening of the shipping cage. 
Some shippers use queen excluders over 
the lower brood chamber the year 
around and shake the bees from the 
supers directly into the shaker box or 
even through a funnel into the shipping 
cage. Others use a 10-frame hive body 
with a deep moving-screen fastened to 
the bottom and fitted with six spaced 
combs (Fig. 2). When about 10 to 15 
pounds of bees are shaken into the hive, 
through a queen excluder, another hive 
body of six combs is set on top and 
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Fig. 3. One method of installing pack- 
age bees. In this case the feeder tin 
is inverted over the escape hole in the 
inner cover after the bees are shaken 
into the hive and the combs eased 

back in place. 


additional bees shaken into it, before 
it is taken to one side to fill the ship- 
ping cages. 

When the required weight of bees 
has been poured into a cage, as indi- 
cated by a scale, the funnel is removed 
and a caged queen is hung in the pack- 
age, the small cage being fastened near 
the top by a wire or strip of tin. The 
feeder tin, full of 50/50 sugar syrup, 
is then put in place to close the openin~ 
The bees suck the syrup through a 
heavy cloth-covered opening (the Cali- 
fornia feeder) or through two small 
holes. Bees are sometimes fed extra 
sugar syrup that is sprayed through the 
screened sides of the shipping cages, 
particularly if it will take more than 
three days for the shipn :1t to reach 
its destination. 

Packaged bees should be held in a 
cool, ventilated, and preferably darken- 
ed room until they are loaded on a 
truck, express car, or airplane for ship- 
ment. The individual packages are gen- 
erally crated into bundles of two to five 
cages with adequate air space between 
the cages. Standard size crates have 
been recommended. When bees are 
shipped by air, they should be well fed 
so their cages can be turned top side 
down to prevent leakage of syrup from 
the feeder tins. On arrival at destina- 
tion, the cages can be reversed so the 
bees can feed. Bees will survive for 
approximately three days on a stomach 
full of heavy sugar syrup. 

The number of pounds of bees that 
can be taken from a colony during a 
package bee season will vary from six 
to ten or more pounds, depending on 
the strength of the colony and the num- 
ber of times it is shaken. Usually, 
about one-third to one-half of the bees 
are shaken early in the season on the 
first round and then additional bees are 
taken at two to three week intervals. 
It is good practice to feed the colonies 
to maintain brood rearing. 


Care of Bees on Arrival 
at Destination 


The buyer should place the packages 
in a cool, well-ventilated place as soon 
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as they arrive and give each package a 
feed of sugar syrup, sprinkled or spray- 
ed gently through the screen. Hives and 
combs to receive the bees should be in 
readiness and the bees installed in the 
hives as soon as possible. 


How to Install Package Bees 


The method of installing package 
bees will depend on weather conditions 
and the make-up of the hive. As a gen- 
eral rule, package bees should not be 
received and installed until they have 
access to nectar and pollen if the hives 
are equipped with frames of foundation. 
If they are to be placed on drawn 
combs containing honey and pollen, 
they can be installed anytime that the 
weather permits. During short periods 
of cold, stormy weather, package bees 
are sometimes installed in their hives 
inside a warehouse or shelter and then 
moved to their locations a few days 
later. 

If the weather is warm enough for 
the bees to fly, installation should take 
place late in the afternoon. The bees 
should be sprayed with thin sugar syrup 
while still in the package. The feeder 
can is then removed and the queen 
cage, or cages, lifted out and the queen 
examined quickly through the screen 
of her cage to see that she has not been 
injured. The candy end of her cage is 
generally plugged to prevent the bees 
from releasing her during shipment and 
this plug should be removed, and a 
small hole made through the candy with 
a match stem. Some beekeepers simply 
turn back the wire over the candy com- 
partment to expose the candy to the 
bees. The queen cage can then be placed 
between the top bars of two combs, 



























screen side down or the cage on edge, 
being sure that the bees have access to 
the candy and can feed the queen 
through the wire of the cage. A good 
handful of bees should be shaken over 
the queen cage. The balance of the 
bees can then be shaken into one side 
of the hive body, after removing three 
or four frames, after which the frames 
are replaced (Fig. 3). Or, the cage can 
be set in the space, and the combs that 
were removed can be placed in a hive 
body above. A 10-pound friction top 
tin of heavy sugar syrup should be in- 
verted over the top of the frames, in- 
side a hive body, and the cover put in 
place. It is a good practice to cover 
the tops of the frames with burlap to 
conserve heat if the weather is cold. 
Package bees should not be sprayed 
when the weather is too cool for them 
to fly. 

Some beekeepers release the queen 
on top of the sprayed bees, first spray- 
ing the queen in her cage so she cannot 
fly This avoids the disturbance of 
opening the hive to remove the queen 
cage. Whatever method of installation 
is used, the entrance of each hive 
should be reduced to a few inches. The 
hive should not be disturbed until the 
queen has started to lay, and it is safest 
to wait for at least seven days before 
giving an additional tin of syrup and 
removing the cages from the 
hive 

While package bee shippers are care- 
tul not to shake bees from any colony 
containing American or European foul 
brood, the danger of acquiring such 
diseases from package bees can be nul- 
litied if the receiver will add one tea- 
spoon of TM-25 or TAF-25 (terramy- 
cin poultry formula or terramycin ani- 
formula) to each gallon of syrup 
fed at the time of installation and dur 
ing the build-up period. One-half gram 
of sodium sulfathiazole to the gallon of 
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svrup will remove the danger of ac 
quiring AFB or, if fed during the first 
three or four weeks after a package is 


installed, will eradicate AFB from any 
combs that might be lightly infected 
It costs but three or four cents per col- 
ony to add this insurance. The combs 
should be rotated in each hive to get 
brood reared in every comb before a 
second story is given. It usually takes 
six to eight weeks for a two or three 
pound package to build a colony of 
sufficient strength to require a super 
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Queens for Package Bees 


A colony is just as good as its queen 
and this certainly applies to those pro- 
duced from package bees. Practically 
every package bee shipper produces his 
own queens but at times they may ex- 
change or buy queens from each other 
or from one who raises only queens. 
Time will not permit a full description 
of how queens are reared for package 
bee shipments and such details are con- 
tained in books on queen rearing. 

Most queen breeders use the Doolittle 
system of grafting young larvae into 
artificially made queen cell cups that 
are fastened by beeswax to a cell-bar. 
These cells are then given to a strong 
colony, prepared in advance to build 
into finished queen cells. Sometimes 
cells are given to starter colonies and 
then are placed in other colonies to be 
finished. Many queen breeders prefer 
queenless colonies to build their queen 
cells while others place the cells in the 
second or third story of a queen-right 
colony that has the queen confined to 
the lower chamber by a queen excluder. 
The cell-building colony must be kept 
strong in young bees, should have an 
abundance of pollen, and should be fed 
sugar or honey syrup to promote the 
production of royal jelly and beeswax. 
The queen cells must be taken from the 
cell builder ten days after the larvae 
are grafted into the cell cups. They are 
then cut from the cell bars and inserted 
in nuclei, a cell to each queenless 
nucleus. 


Types of Nuclei 


\ queen-rearing nucleus is simply a 
small colony formed for the purpose of 
receiving the queen cell and caring for 
the queen until she has mated and start- 
ed to lay. Standard hives may be di- 
vided into two, three, or four nuclei by 
the use of division boards. Each divi- 
sion must have a separate entrance and 
cover. Or, smaller frames may be used 
in shallow supers or special boxes. The 
smaller nuclei are frequently called 
“baby nuclei” and may be made of 
small boxes to hold three 4 x 5 inch 
sections or small frames (Fig. 4). Fre- 
quently, the nuclei are fitted with feed- 
ers as the little colonies are not strong 
enough to provide for themselves. Nu- 
clei also accept cells or virgin queens 
better when they are fed. 

There is some discussion as to wheth- 
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Fig. 4. One type of baby nucleus box 
divided in the center with masonite. 
Each division has a separate entrance. 
A queen cell block “Cb” rests on top 
of the closed nuc. and a queen cell has 
been inserted between two combs at 
point of arrow. 


er large nuclei made with two or more 
standard frames, are better than the 
baby nuclei. The fundamental factor 
common to each type is that the nucle- 
us must be strong enough in bees to 
adequately care for the queen cell until 
the queen has emerged and then provide 
a suitable environment for the young 
queen until she is ready to be caged for 
shipment. Queen cells should not be 
overheated or chilled at any time. A 
small cluster of bees in a large nucleus 
is just as bad as a small nucleus with an 
insufficient number of bees and stores. 
Small nuclei are harder to handle be- 
cause they do not allow much room for 
expansion but when they are properly 
handled they make an efficient unit in 
the rearing of good queens. Queens are 
easier to find in a small nucleus than 
in a large one. 


Selection of Breeding Stock 


Since the queen transmits to the col- 
ony all of its desirable and’ undesirable 
qualities through inheritance and 
through the characters acquired from 
the drone, great care should be used in 
selecting both the queen and drone lines 
the queen breeder uses to produce his 
queens. Queens should not be reared 
from lines that have sacbrood, paralysis, 
or are susceptible to European foul- 
brood. Their bees should have as many 
as possible of the characters desired by 
the producer for the area in which he 
operates his colonies. Queen mothers 
should be thoroughly tested through the 
work of the colonies of several daugh- 
ters before they are finally selected as 
a breeding queen. 

The drone stock in the vicinity of the 
queen mating yards should be selected 
with great care as the drones that mate 
with the queens transmit fully half of 
the characteristics of the colony. 


Overwintered Queens 


_ Package bee shippers sometimes find 
it necessary to rear queens in late sum- 
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mer or early fall and winter them over 
in strong nuclei to fill orders accepted 
for early spring delivery. These queens 
generally give excellent results because 
the poor ones can be culled in the fall 
or in the spring. This practice may not 
be feasible where Nosema apis occurs 
in economic proportions. 


Ordering Packages 


Beekeepers who expect to use pack- 
age bees to strengthen their colonies or 
to make new colonies, should place 
their orders sufficiently in advance of 
the season to assure prompt delivery. 
Some leeway should be allowed for in- 
clement weather, which is the bane of 
the package-bee shipper during a busy 
season. 


Hard Work Involved 


If the reader gets the notion that the 
shipment of package bees must be an 
easy occupation, he should read _ be- 
tween the lines more carefully. I know 
of no phase of beekeeping that is more 
exacting or involves harder work. One 
of our shippers filled this past season 
16,400 packages and used up 21,500 
queen cages, raising all of the bees and 
queens. The package bee shipper in 
question used 85 tons of sugar during 
the package bee season, 15 tons to make 
the syrup for the feeder tins and the 
balance to feed 50 or more cell-builders 
and to stimulate brood rearing in the 
colonies from which the bees were 
shaken. To shake three tons of bees 
and to raise 3,500 queens a week takes 
careful preparation, execution, and a 
whole lot of aching muscles. 
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A hobbyist “dream apiary”. 


go THIS is the year you have decided 
to take that step. You have assem- 
bled the equipment catalogs. You're 
bewildered by what they have to offer. 
All you know is that you’re going to 
buy some bees and you're going to buy 
a hive to install them in. You think 
maybe it would be better if you bought 
a complete hive with the bees already 
installed, but you don’t know where to 
obtain such a thing. In fact, you know 
nothing about the bee business. You 
only know that you have heard it’s an 
interesting hobby and you're going to 
indulge. 

The catalogs may be confusing. They 
offer all sorts of equipment. They of- 
fer all sorts of strange sizes. Their de- 
scriptions are in words that you can 
hardly make out. The few things you 
can make out paint this as a glowing 
experience, One that is remunerative. 
It’s long on relaxation. Best of all, your 
very oddest of hours in your very 
sparest of spare time can be utilized. 
They tell you also that it can be includ- 
ed profitably with the raising of chick- 
ens or pigeons or any other kind of 
hobby. They might also lead you to 
believe that there is no work; the bees 
do all the work, you just gather the 
honey and, of course, turn it immedi- 
ately into money. 

Let’s look at the black side of the 
picture and assure you that what we are 
going to tell you is the truth. One or 
two colonies of bees, and it’s better to 
start with two so you'll have something 
to use for comparison, may offer you 
some relaxation, but they won’t offer 
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So You Want 
to be 
a Beekeeper 


by M. H. STRICKER, Annandale, N. J. 


you the relaxation of sitting down, 
stretching your legs, and reading a good 
book. There is lifting and there is some 
other heavy work to be done in the 
keeping of bees. They can’t be kept in 
your very oddest hours because the be- 
ginner is susceptible to stinging and 
they do sting on rainy and cloudy days 
and in the evening and these might be 
the only times you have to work your 
bees. The commercial beekeeper works 
his bees all hours and takes the stinging 
with some grunting and perhaps some 
cussing, but he does it because he is 
used to the work and he knows it has 
to be done. 

Let us remind you that it is going to 
be a long hard chore to learn how to 
keep these bees from the books you will 
read. Even the best of books has no 
formula for changing the written word 
into practice. This is up to you. If you 
are able to learn from books and direc- 
tions, you will still have quite a job. If 
you are one of those unfortunates who 
has trouble with directions, we plead 
with you to find yourself the best bee- 
keeper in your neighborhood and learn 
from him no matter who you are, go 
to the beekeepers’ meetings and hear 
what the various beekeepers have to 
sav. Like you, most are hobbyists and 
all have their own ideas, some good, 
some bad, some indifferent, but listen 
and learn.* 

Your own beekeeping in the first few 
vears will come under the heading of 
experimentation and if you can remem- 


* See Editorial page. 
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ber your mistakes, realize how and why 
you made them and remember not to 
make them the next time, you’re on the 
road to becoming a beekeeper. 

Forget about the mercenary end. 
Don’t buy an extractor. The most su- 
perstitious, and most all beekeepers are 
superstitious, say the hobbyist’s buying 
an extractor is always instrumental in 
chasing the honey flow away. Wait un- 
til you produce a crop before you buy 
that extractor. Remember you’ve got 
to learn to keep these bees, and the 
words “learning to keep bees” should 
be broken down to include learning to 
know disease and keep it under control, 
learning what weather conditions cause 
what bee conditions and how to manage 
your colonies at all times of the year 
with an eye peeled toward the coming 
weather conditions. 

You might even be able to work this 
hobby into an avocation where you 
could supplement your income and if 
you find you have the attributes, you 
might even become a full-time beekeep- 
er. To do this, you have got to learn 
what nature has decided for bees and 
stick to nature’s ways in tending to your 
bees. Probably the greatest mistake 
made is the beekeepers’ wish to make 
bees labor their way and not Mother 
Nature’s way. You have got to be un- 
cowed by both small and large disap- 
pointments. As a beekeeper you will 
meet more than your share. Discour- 
agement has wrecked a great number. 
You’ve got to be foresighted and still 
have a memory that includes hindsight. 
You’ve got to be able to capitalize on 
past mistakes. You’ve got to be able 
to salvage some good, if only spiritual, 
out of every mistake. You’ve got to be 
prepared for long hours, hard work, 
and years when the money is scarce. 
You must have the initiative to devise 
your own ways and means of getting to 
the top, then to stay, and you’ve got to 
combat cut-throat competition, jaded 
markets, bureaucratic conditions, and 
financial disappointments, but if you 
can do all these things and can keep 
your bees providing the grocery money 
for you, you will be paid in a way of 
life second to none. 


Big moment in the life of a hobbyist 
—installing the first package. 








E. A. Fisher, Plainfield, N. J., started as a 
hobbyist a few years ago and is now one 
of the largest beekeepers in the East. 





T. H. Mettler, retired hosiery executive, 
Millstone, N. J., finds relaxation in his bees 



























Primitive Beekeeping in the Smokies 


by T. R. GORTON, Norwich, N. Y. 


| po ARTICLES by George Rea took 
me back to a summer I spent in the 
mountains of eastern Tennessee while 
working as an engineer on railroad lo- 
cation and construction. 

Correspondence the spring of 1906 
resulted in a telegram to report to the 
engineer in charge at Townsend, Ten- 
nessee, where the Little River Lumber 
Company was building 14 miles of rail- 
road to supply their large sawmill in 
Townsend. 

When I arrived the next week end I 
found that the man I was to replace 
had to leave because the chiggers and 
poison ivy had him nearly ready for 
the hospital. 

Townsend is located some 35 or 40 
miles from Knoxville and just outside 
of the Smoky Mountain National Park 
and the new line ran into what is now 
the park and nearly to the North Caro- 
lina line. 

The second day in camp I was given 
two of the local boys of the party as 
helpers and we were sent to the upper 
end of the line to finish the cross sec- 
tions with arrangements for us to board 
with one of the better mountaineers, 
Levi Trentham and family. 

Levi was a beekeeper who said he 
had about 100 swarms of bees in bee 
gums, three foot lengths of hollow 
logs with four or five small notches in 
the bottom edge, resting on a flat stone 
or board and covered with another 
board. There were 30 or 40 of those 
bee gums along the fence near the road 
and about 75 feet from the front porch. 
The house was on a slope and the front 
of the porch rested on short lengths of 
logs that held the floor about three feet 
above the ground. 

Evenings as we were sitting on the 
porch the toads would hop from under 
the porch and head for the bees. Levi 
would jump down, get a bean pole, kill 
the toads, put them on a shovel and 
throw them over the picket fence into 
the road. The next evening the toad 
murder would be repeated but there 
never was a dead toad in the road the 
next morning. 

One season Levi heard about produc- 
ing comb honey so he got the necessary 
sections and foundation, built suitable 
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supers, bored holes through the boards 
covering some of his best swarms, set 
on the supers, and left it to the bees, 
with the result that he took off what 
he thought was some fancy comb honey. 

The next problem was sales, so he 
packed the best and drove to Knoxville, 
his best outlet, but no one wanted comb 
honey at any price. Finally he bought 
some lard pails from a butcher, cut out 
his fancy comb honey, filled the pails 
and sold it in no time. 

His method of working with the bees 
was something new to me. All he 
thought was necessary was to daub 
some honey on his long red whiskers 
which reached to his belt and he claim- 
ed the bees were as gentle as flies. 

There was no apparent source of nec- 
tar supply except sumac which grew 
along the edge of the clearings which 
were small, with very little pasture land 
where there was some white clover. The 
honey the cook brought in to camp was 
so strong we could not eat it. They 
called it wild honey. 

Mr. Rea probably found those same 
conditions ten years later when he start- 
ed the extension work on the other side 
of the Smokies. 





“I hate socialism. We do all the work and 
the drones get all the gravy.” 
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A Look-in on Italian Beekeeping 


by WILLIAM R. PHINNEY, Stamford, New York 


E WHO TRAVELS abroad is often 

astonished to observe how generally 
the latest creations of science and in- 
vention jostle that which is old and 
time-honored. A modern Fiat car will 
be seen again and again weaving its 
way in and out of Italian, traffic con- 
sisting to a large extent of horse and 
ox-drawn carts transporting farm prod- 
ucts. On a farm adjoining one which is 
almost completely mechanized the soil 
will be laboriously turned by hand by a 
crew of men wielding shovels. ‘The 
same variety of equipment will be seen 
among beekeepers. 

For nearly three years, I had the op- 
portunity to scour the countryside of 
central and southern Italy, seeing not 
only the cities and the spots customari- 
ly visited by tourists, but the out-of-the- 
way villages and open country seldom 
seen by outsiders. 1 was impressed with 
two facts: the virtual absence of com- 
mercial beekeepers in that portion of 
the country and the lack of modern 
equipment. 

Honey is an item which I never saw 
in any of the shops or in the farmer’s 
stalls in Leghorn, or Rome, or Naples, 
or Siena. I suspect virtually all the hon- 
ey produced in this region was used 
locally. The only source of sweet, apart 
from honey, available to these people 
was beet sugar from Germany and cane 
sugar from overseas. For many years 
now Italian imports have been meager, 
since that country has had little to ex- 
port in return or was hindered from en- 
gaging in commerce by wartime con- 
ditions. 4 

An invitation came to me one day 
to visit an elderly Swiss couple who had 
for some years lived in a lovely villa 
among the mountains south of Naples. 
I was graciously received and, soon 
after my arrival, tea was brought in by 
the servant girl together with some very 
tasty cookies. Quite naturally, I asked 
my hostess a question or two about the 
origin and composition of the refresh- 
ments and was told that the principal 
ingredients of the cookies were chest- 
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nuts and honey, both produced there 
on the farm accompanying the villa. 

Italy is essentially a poor country, 
not through choice nor because she is 
a nation of incompetent people. She has 
a population too large to be fed by the 
food she can produce and she has com- 
paratively few natural resources. The 
Italian farmer cannot afford to buy 
modern hives, even if he knew what a 
modern hive was like. Beekeeping in 
much of Italy is where it was in the 
United States a generation or two ago 
when many farms had a few “skeps” 
which yielded their sweet in the fall 
for the use of those farm families and 
a few of the neighbors. 

I saw not a single new hive in all my 
rambles, and for every frame hive, I 
saw five of the box hive variety. The 
largest apiary I saw was one which had 
been inundated as a result of the depre- 
dations of the Nazi forces who, when 
they retreated above Pisa and Leghorn, 
blew up the canal dams and pump- 
ing stations which controlled the flood 
waters during the rainy season. The 
owner hastily lifted his colonies onto 
planks supported by stone walls about 
his yard, thus keeping them from actual 
destruction. 

My duties took me one lovely spring 
day from Naples across Italy to Foggia. 
I was traveling in a jeep with a German 
P.O.W. as driver. At noon, we stopped 
among the mountains close to several 
farm buildings and spread our lunch on 
the bonnet of the vehicle. As we loung- 
ed about after eating, we heard a great 
clamor and I went to investigate. The 
farmer, his wife, his children, and his 
field workers were spread out in a wide 
circle down amidst his fruit trees beat- 
ing on pans, hoes, and anything that 
would make a loud noise. Quite nat- 
urally, I knew what was going on, for 
who does not know the popular fiction 
that swarming bees will settle if loud 
noises are made? 

Out of curiosity I strode down the 
steep bank from the roadway and join- 


(Continued on page 60) 
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The Toronto Convention 


as reported by M. J. DEYELL 


HE 77TH ANNUAL convention of 

the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association, 
held in the King Edward Hotel, To- 
ronto, November 30 and December 1, 
was a success. The attendance was 
quite good considering conditions 
generally. 

President Eldon C. Ankenman, after 
sounding the gavel and making appro- 
priate remarks, called on Dr. G. F. 
Townsend, Secretary of the Association, 
who mentioned, among other things, a 
meeting to be held in Ontario this com- 
ing June, in honor of the late D. A. 
Jones, of Beetown, who was one of the 
moving spirits of beekeeping in the 
province during the early days. Further 
announcements will be made concern- 
ing this meeting. 

Recordings on beekeeping down to 
the level of beginners are made period- 
ically over the radio. These should 
prove helpful. 

Some progress is being made in 
waste-land plantings to help the bee 
pasture situation. 

The pay of bee inspectors has been 
increased recently. 

Dr. C. A. Jamieson, Chief of the 
Apiculture Division, Central Experi- 
mental Farm, Ottawa, gave an interest- 
ing talk on adult bee diseases. He ex- 
plained how the symptoms of Nosema 
could be detected. 

A. W. Edmunds, Edmonton, told of 
beekeeping in the Peace River area. 
The disadvantages are bad roads and 
poor living conditions. However, the 
roads are improving. The advantages 
are good crops, with plenty of room for 
new beekeepers. Mr. Edmunds said 
that beekeepers going into that area 
should cooperate with those already 
established,- so that there would be no 
overlapping of beekeeping territory or 
friction. 

Don Peer, Nipawin, Sask., told about 
his first experience in western beekeep- 
ing. He had 1300 packages shipped 
from California from which he devel- 
oped colonies that stored a good crop. 
He explained that bad weather is good 
for installing package bees, mainly be- 


cause the bees cannot fly very much 
and drift from one hive to another. 

The main sources of nectar are sweet 
clover and rape. The honey gathered 
from rape is light amber in color and 
granulates soon after it is stored in the 
combs. It is necessary, therefore, to 
get it off the hives and extract it before 
the combs are solidly granulated. 

R. M. Pugh, Tisdale, Sask., explained 
the workings of the Canadian Beekeep- 
ing Council. There are two members 
from each province and one from each 
cooperative honey-packing plant. The 
council has been in business for a num- 
ber of years and has had its ups and 
downs but is now running along on a 
rather even keel, helping the beekeep- 
ing industry in Canada. Mr. Pugh also 
gave his experience in operating a cen- 
tral extracting plant, Such a plant has 
some advantages also some disadvan- 
tages. It seems possible, however, that 
in the future more of these plants will 
be operating, especially in areas where 
there are quite a number of sideline 
beekeepers who do not feel like invest- 
ing in expensive beekeeping equipment. 

A panel discussion on wintering bee: 
brought out the fact that most of the 
beekeepers in Ontario winter in two- 
story brood chambers. Possibly one or 
two winter in single story hives. At one 
time beekeepers applied a considerable 
amount of packing around the hives 
during the winter. At present the ten- 
dency is toward medium packing. Some 
use black tar paper with a little packing 
material between the paper and the 
hives; others use black paper only. 

The majority of beekeepers use some 
type of upper ventilation, or a middle 
or top entrance. This seems to be an 
advanage in that it gives the colonies 
a chance to expel excess moisture from 
the hives during the winter. 

Some beekeepers in Ontario have 
found it necessary to move some of 
their bees to other parts of the province. 
One commercial beekeeper moved from 
central Ontario to eastern Ontario, and 
made the move worthwhile in that he 
secured a good crop of honey. 
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During the last decade some major 
honey plants in some areas have prac- 
tically disappeared and unseasonable 
weather has prevented bees from work- 
ing during the time the crop should be 
gathered. It is hoped that conditions 
may improve in the near future. 
Honey Prices 

The Canadian honey prices given 


were: Water white, 1814; light, No. 1, 
18c; light, No. 2, 17c; golden, No. 1, 
16c; golden No. 2, 14%c; amber, 
13%4c. Honey going to manufacturers, 
that is, honey with over 20 per cent 
moisture, 1142c per pound. 

It would seem that such prices would 
constitute an incentive for producing 
more honey. 


Unique Smokers from Holland 


by HARRY W. VANDENBERG, La Grange, Ohio 





1 ey PICTURE was given to me by 
R. Groenveld editor of Maandschrift 
voor Byenteelt (monthly for bee cul- 
ture) Holland. I spent two most de- 
lightful days with this gentleman and 
his charming wife, and he told and 
showed me a good many things about 
Dutch beekeeping. 

Starting on the left is a Dathe pipe. 
It is held in the mouth and smoke is 
blown through it. Next is a similar 
smoker, disassembled, small ball is of 
value to prevent smoke from being in- 
haled. At extreme right a_ similar 
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smoker which is worn on a cord around 
the neck and has a rubber hose. Thus 
the weight of the whole thing is not 
carried in the mouth. Most veils are 
provided with a small rubber or leather 
opening to permit the use of this 
smoker. 

This opening is constructed so it 
closes when smoker is not in use. The 
other smoker is a good deal like our 
conventional smokers and the roll of 
corrugated paper is used as smoker fuel. 
Of course, other materials are also used 
as fuel. 
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Queen 
nearing 


[This is the first of three articles ap- 
poseine in this and subsequent issues. Dr. 
saidlaw, as co-author of a book entitled, 
“Queen Rearing” appearing in 1950, is well 
qualified to present this subject to begin- 
ner beekeepers.—Ed. | 
I. Preliminary Considerations 

HE AMATEUR beekeeper is likely 

to view the rearing of queens as one 
of those operations which is reserved 
exclusively for the “experienced” bee- 
keeper. This is understandable, because 
even the experienced beekeeper might 
hesitate if the only equipment he had 
were a hive of bees; and without the 
items of special equipment and the 
methods to which queen breeders have 
become accustomed the rearing of 
queens could easily seem to be too 
much bother. 

The amateur can, nevertheless, pro- 
duce excellent cells with small effort 
even in an apiary of one colony, and 
several queens can be mated with little 
extra standard equipment. The princi- 
ples involved are the same whether one 
cell or thousands are produced and it 
matters little what particular methods 
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for the 
amateur 
beekeeper 


H. H. LAIDLAW, 
University of California, Davis 





A populous colony is essential for build- 
ing good combs.— Photo by M. W. Ko- 
sanki, Ripon, Wisconsin. 


are used if these principles are adhered 
to. It might be well to consider brieity 
the conditions necessary for good cell 
and queen production as a basis for a 
discussion of some of the methods used 
by beekeepers. 

The basic problem is to direct the 
development of the larva toward be- 
coming a queen. Of the three castes of 
a honeybee colony, two are female and 
originate from fertilized eggs. The fer- 
tilized bee egg is capable of developing 
into either a queen or a worker and its 
ultimate caste depends upon how the 
larva which hatches from the egg is fed 
by the bees. The development within 
the egg shell is the same for both the 
queen and worker castes. It is the de- 
velopment after the egg hatches which 
determines the caste. The crux of queen 
rearing, therefore, is the actual produc- 
tion of a queen from a larva which has 
hatched from a fertilized egg and which 
could have become a worker. 

How is this differentiation brought 
about? The answer still eludes us. We 
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only know that the food the larva eats 
is associated with caste differentiation 
and that when the larva is about three 
and one-half days old it loses the abili- 
ty to become either a queen or a work- 
er. When it reaches this age, it is com- 
mitted to one caste or the other. 
Though we are confident food is re- 
sponsible for differentiation it is still a 
question as to whether quantity of food 
alone is the determining factor or 
whether the food which is fed queen 
larvae is somehow different from food 
fed worker larvae, or whether both 
quantity and quality are involved. Some 
recent research work points strongly to 
the probability that both quantity and 
kind of food are operative in caste dif- 
ferentiation. For our purposes it is suf- 
ficient to state that food governs caste 
differentiation and the larva must have 
adequate quantities of the right kind of 
food to become a fully developed 
queen. 

The food of queen larvae is, as far 
as we know, exclusively the secretion 
of the pharyngeal glands of worker 
bees. Worker bees between three and 
15 days old have these glands developed 
to the greatest extent and are the nurses 
of the colony, though older bees are 
capable of secreting royal jelly in limit- 
ed amounts. To secrete royal jelly in 
any appreciable quantity the bee must 
eat pollen and honey or syrup and large 
quantities of both are -consumed for 
brood rearing. 


Consumers Demand Eight Things 
in Packages They Purchase 


[From monthly members bulletin of Amer- 
ican Honey Institute] 


ALES MANAGERS of _ packaged 
goods say that the homemaker looks 
for eight things when buying packaged 
goods. They are: 
1. Is the product in a convenient form? 
2. Can I get this same product any time 
I want it? 
3. Is it readily available every place? 
4. Does it come in a variety of sizes 
that are convenient for my use? 
Is it easy to open? 
Does it take up little space in the 
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In addition to food the developing 
queen larva needs warmth, a relatively 
high humidity, and a cell of proper 
proportions to permit her to grow with- 
out restrictions. The queen after she 
emerges from the cell still needs 
warmth, food, and care by the bees but 
these can be provided by colonies which 
would not produce good cells, and, 
other than being moderately populous, 
mating colonies need be of no special 
composition. 

It might be argued with some justice 
that almost any strong colony will pro- 
duce some good cells. But when many 
cells are to be built in a colony the 
colony must be prepared for cell build- 
ing. Excellent natural cells are often 
built by colonies ready to swarm. Such 
colonies are strong, have an abundance 
of nurse bees and wax builders, and 
there is usually at least a moderate hon- 
ey and pollen flow. They also have the 
desire to build cells. We should try to 
duplicate these conditions in our cell 
builders as far as possible. The colony 
populations should be balanced in the 
sense that nurses, wax producers, and 
fielders are present in abundant num- 
bers. Pollen must be readily available 
and honey or sugar syrup should be fed 
continuously. A colony in such condi- 
tion will build good cells whether 
queenless or not. With these facts in 
mind, we are ready to establish the cell 
building colonies. 


supply cupboard? 
7. Does the package offer short cuts 
or energy or time savers? 

8. Homemakers want a choice. One 
time they may want comb honey 
or creamed honey, another time, 
chunk, another time extracted. Do 
you supply all types to your retailer? 
Studies have shown that the modern 

homemaker spends just 80 minutes a 

day in her kitchen. Not many home- 

makers will agree to that, but even so 
the product that lessens the time in the 
kitchen is a woman’s favorite. 











Need a Good 
Bee Man? 





by CAROLINE W. BALLARD 


[I am the wife of a wonderful man who 
is an excellent beekeeper, so you can see 
why this subject is close to my heart. 

We are a young couple and have two 
young boys. We are finding it increasing] 
difficult to remain in beekeeping. Each 
year we have to economize more. My 
husband loves his work, and would rather 
work bees than do any other kind of work. 
The sad part of this story is, that in order 
to be a beekeeper, he must work 60 hours 
a week for less wages than he is capable 
of oes for 40 hours a week at another 
job that he has only one third the experi- 
ence in. 

I have written this article with the fond- 
est hopes that the beekeepers who are 
looking for good hired men, will soon be 
able to find them.—Mrs. Ballard. ] 


Most BEEKEEPERS will agree that 
a happily married man makes the 
best hired man. There are some bee- 
keepers, however, who prefer single 
men. This is usually the case when there 
is much moving of bees, or, the bee- 
keeper wants to pay low wages and 
only wants help for a few months out 
of each year. 

Good help is hard to find. If you 
will stop and think about it, you will 
see that a man who works everywhere 
and anywhere is perhaps costing you 
more than you think! There is the ab- 
sence of pride in his work—and more 
often than not he is hired for his brawn 
and not his brains. Even so, such a 
person should not be offered less than 
the national minimum wage of $1.00 
per hour. Many beekeepers “room and 
board” their hired man and, of course, 
in this case, deduct a reasonable amount 
from his wages for this accommodation. 
Only under unusual circumstances 
would it be advisable to offer higher 
wages to start, then, when and if he 
proves he is not just a “drifter”, plans 
should be made immediately to offer 
him a small increase in wages with the 
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How to Get and Keep One 


understanding that as his time of ser- 
vice increases he will be rewarded peri- 
odically with an increase in wages. 

It is well to remember that a happily 
married man does not want to be away 
from his family, and, therefore would 
not make the best hired man where bees 
are moved extensively, regardless of 
his experience. He will not want to be 
away from home that much. He shines 
the best when his work is no more than 
50 or 60 miles from the honey house. 
In all fairness, it should be said here 
that, a good married, experienced hired 
man will do excellent work whether he 
is moving bees or in his “60-mile radi- 
us”, but he cannot help feeling bitter 
toward his boss if his boss keeps him 
away from his home too much. 

During the more than seven years 
that I have been interested in this sub- 
ject, it has been noticeably outstanding 
that the “average” single man hired (ex- 
perienced or inexperienced) has worked 
from six weeks to six months before he 
quit or was fired. The two married 
hired men with this same outfit have 
worked for the same beekeeper for a 
total of 25 years. Although they both 
were single when hired as inexperienced 
help, they soon married. One has 16 
years of beekeeping behind him now; 
the other over nine years. 

Of course, there are some married 
“drifters”, too! These are not too hard 
to spot. even as early as their applica- 
tion for work. If a man writes, that he 
is married and that his wife will work, 
too, or his children will work .. . you 
will notice that he does not ask about 
the school or church, or how far it is 
to the nearest town. Nor does he ask 
about the housing that will be provided 
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for his family. He doesn’t really care 
as long as it has a roof and four walls. 
He, and his family, arrive by bus or 
train or car. Each one has a suitcase or 
a box of clothing. They have a “trunk” 
of clothes “on the way”. The man is 
willing to start work immediately. He 
lets his wife and family manage the best 
she and they can. You can be sure they 
have done this sort of thing before. . . 
and will be doing it again before long! 

Give thoughtful consideration to the 
application of the man who is cautious 
about changing his job and uprooting 
his family. After the initial correspond- 
ence, telling you of his experience at 
beekeeping, and asking about the wages 
and the hours he will be expected to 
work, comes a letter that tells a bit 
about his family. There are many ques- 
tions he would like answered; there may 
be several asking about the school, the 
church, and the town. He writes that 
he can supply character references (do 
not look forward to a reference from 
his last employer if he is working at 
beekeeping when he applies to you for 
a job . . . chances are that he hasn’t 
quit yet and wants a better job if he 
can get it). He arrives alone and works 
for you for a while . . . . he is trying 
to decide if it would be worth it (the 
wages you are offering) to up-root his 
family. He looks the town over care- 
fully; he prices things; he looks over 
the housing situation, and, he may even 
stop in at the school and talk to the 
principal. Let’s face it . . . you know 
by now whether he is experienced or 
not... this is the time to ask him when 
he’s going to send for his family. It is 
also the time to remember that it costs 
money to move. Chances are that he 
will want to go and get his family and 
help them get settled in their new home. 
This may take a week or more. It is 
certain that, if a man looks ahead and 
is thorough, and helps his family with 
the details of moving, and tries to see 
to it that things are as good as possible 
for his family, you can be sure he will 
be a responsible and thorough hired 
man. 

Employer-employee relationship is 
important. Just as the hired man is 
trusted to take care of the bees and 
equipment properly, the employer 
should be able to be trusted to see to 
it that the hired man and his family are 
happy and well provided for. This 
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brings us to the question of wages for 
the experienced hired man with a 
family. 

The average family to use for your 
wage scale would be; man and wife, 
and three children. Perhaps you will 
say, “Suppose the man has less than 
three children, or none?” 

Ah! but suppose he has four or more? 
We are endeavoring to strike a “happy” 
medium, and also take into considera- 
tion what beebeepers are able to pay 
for experienced hired help. (A good 
single hired man should get the same 
as a married man with the same bee- 
keeping experience.) 

The U. S. Government surmises that 
you cannot afford to pay income tax, 
if you are a man and wife filing jointly 
and you have three children, if your 
earnings are $3,350 per year (taken 
from 1955 tax table). I guess I don’t 
have to tell you that if the government 
doesn’t expect you to pay income tax, 
you’re just able to get along on those 
wages. This comes to about $279 per 
month. It is a good idea (much appre- 
ciated by a family man) to pay him the 
same wages each month all year ’round. 

Spend a little time to reach your own 
conclusion. Half a day at this may bring 
you the hired man you have been try- 
ing to find for several years, someone 
who could be your right-hand man for 
the rest of your life! 

Be thoughtful of your hired men and 
they will work wonders for you. When 
you notice that a screwdriver or a hive- 
tool has gone up in price, it is time to 
ask your wife if food is priced higher. 
Take five minutes to figure out what 
per cent most things have risen in cost 
and then raise the wages of your best 
men by this per cent. (Don’t forget to 
give the home budget a boost too.) 

One last word . . . it will be more 
than “luck” when you get a good hired 
man (married or single) if you always 
insist on character references before 
you hire. You'll never be sorry if you 
do... you may run into a lot of trouble 
if you don’t. 





It’s An Idea 


HEN MOVING colonies, if cracks 
or holes bother you, use masking 
tape. It sticks well and does a thorough 
job. One inch or wider is the most sat- 

isfactory. 
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Experiences with 
Manufacturing 


Foam Plastic Hives 


by DR. ING. 0. RAUDSZUS, Rhumannsfelden, NiederbDayern 


Fig. 2. 
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HE BEE HIVES manufactured of 
foam plastic and described in the 
April 1956 issue of Gleanings have 
been improved upon in the meantime 
and the first practical experiences with 
this type of hive are now available. 
Illustration No. 1 shows the build-up 
of the hives, which are made in forms. 
The inside of the hive is covered with 
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thin aluminum sheeting in order to hold 
the loss of warmth through reflection 
to a minimum. This adds up to approx- 
imately 20 per cent of the overall loss 
of warmth, according to latest experi- 
ences. It also makes for easier cleaning 
of the hive with a hive tool. 

The overlapping edges of inner cov- 
ers and the lids have a play of approxi- 
mately 10 mm. to the ground or bottom 
board. Hence an easy loosening of the 
propolized parts is possible merely by 
using the well-known hive tool. Since 
the parts which can be propolized to- 
gether have a narrow inlayed metal 
strip, the plastic will not be harmed 
when the gummed-up parts are broken 
apart. 

In illustration No. 2 one can recog- 
nize two hives placed on a metal frame 
An entrance block with a lever is placed 
in the hive entrance in order to make 
the hive entrance smaller. 

Picture No. 3 shows stands built up 
with foam plastic hives. 


acl Fig. 4 


The colonies placed in foam plastic 
hives developed unusually well. It made 
the appearance as if the bees liked to 
stay in the space between the last frame 
and the hive wall very well. This is 
probably because of the reflection of 
warmth from the aluminum foil. Large 
brood surfaces which all colonies start- 
ed on the frame next to the hive wall 
proves that even on this spot the bees 
were easily able to keep the brood tem- 
perature up. 

From this fact one can come to the 
conclusion that foam plastic could also 
be advantageously used as building ma- 
terial for “one-frame mating boxes”. 
Because of the good insulation given by 
this material the well known difficulties 
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with these boxes can be avoided. Be- 
cause of the good warmth, insulation, a 
fast warming-up of the inside of the 
hive and maintenance of brood cham- 
bers with little effort and honey con- 
sumption is possible. 

If a form is at hand, the manufacture 
of these hives is very simple, and even 
unskilled labor can produce a complete 
hive in a half hour. 

The grainy foam plastic is filled in 
as illustrated in picture No. 4. The 
foam is dipped into boiling water for 
approximately 10 minutes (No. 5). If 
steam of approximately 230 degrees F. 
is biown into the foam this strip would 
require only about 30 seconds. Under 
the influence of the expansion agent 
added to the material the foam plastic 
swells and the small particles weld 
themselves together. After the cooling, 
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which is done in cold water, the form 
is opened (illustration No. 6) and the 
finished product taken out (illutsration 
No. 7). 

Foam plastic at this time is still quite 
expensive. The cost of one kg. in Ger- 
many is approximately $1.50 (about 70 
cents per pound). Price reductions are 
anticipated as soon as large quantities 
are manufactured. Since the time to 
produce a hive is short, and unskilled 
workers can be used to manufacture 
them, the price should be low enough 
in the near future to make the intro- 
duction of this type of hive possible. 
If one considers, however, that because 
of insulation the honey crop and colony 
development is better, plus greater dura 
bility and less wear and tear, an intro- 
duction of these hives at this time 
should be considered. 





Honoring George H. Rea 


PROFESSOR GEORGE H. REA was honored at a 
‘| banquet held in connection with the annual meet- 

















George H. Rea 





ing of the Empire State Beekeepers’ Association held 
in Syracuse, December 7 and 8. Prof. Rea was pre- 
sented with a plaque bearing testimony of the appre- 
ciation of New York beekeepers for his many years 
of tireless efforts toward better beekeeping in New 
York. 

Following many personal tributes to Prof. 
Rea given by prominent men who had associated 
with him during his long and distinguished career, 
Prof. Rea addressed the group. He was the first ex- 
tension apiarist in the United States and aside from 
New York has made notable contributions to bee- 
keeping progress in Tennessee, Ohio, Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, and North Carolina. George Rea’s contri- 
bution to beekeeping will be felt for many years to 
come. 
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A 
GRAND 
TEAM 


by MRS. BENJ. NIELSEN 
Aurora, Nebraska 


Spiced honey gems.—Photo 
courtesy Kellogg Company. 


FIONEY IS a quick energy food; cere- 
als are a real energy food. And, 
when the two merge what a grand team 
they make! Too many folks think of 
honey as just something to use on hot 
biscuits or hot cakes, and on cereal 
just for breakfast. But this versatile 
team, given half a chance, marches tri- 
umphantly through the whole day in a 
variety of wholesome, tempting taste 
treats. Good and good-for-you eating! 
So reach for the old honey jar, line up 
the cereals and see what happens! 


Spicy Honey Gems 

One and %2 cups bran flakes, 7%4 cup 
milk, %4 cup honey, 1 egg, % cup soft 
shortening, 1 cup sifted flour, 2% tea- 
spoons baking powder, 12 teaspoon salt, 
¥% cup raisins, 1 tablespoon sugar, and 
4 teaspoon cinnamon. 

Combine flakes, milk, honey, egg, 
and shortening. Beat well. Sift togeth- 
er flour, baking powder, and salt. Add 
to first mixture, together with raisins, 
stirring only until combined. Fill 
greased muffin pans two-thirds full. 
Sprinkle each muffin with mixture of 
sugar and cinnamon. Bake in moderate- 
ly hot oven, 400 degrees F. about 20 
minutes. Yield: 12 muffins, 2% inches 
in diameter. 


Honey Apple Surprise 

Four large baking apples, % cup 
grapenuts, “% cup honey, 2 tablespoons 
soft butter, and 2 teaspoon cinnamon. 

Wash and core apples slitting peel 
horizontally about one inch from the 
top to allow for escape of steam. Place 
in baking pan. Mix cereal, honey, but- 
ter, and cinnamon. Stuff apples with 
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mixture. Pour pineapple juice into pan 
to cover bottom. Bake uncovered, in 
hot oven, 400 degrees F., 50 to 60 
minutes: baste occasionally with liquid 
in pan. 


Apricot Crisp 

Two cups cooked, honey-sweetened 
dried apricots and juice, 2 tablespoons 
honey, i tablespoon butter, melted, 4 
teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoon cinnamon, 4 
tablespoons butter, % cup sugar, 1 ta- 
blespoon flour, and 1 cup malted whole 
wheat flakes. 

Combine first five ingredients. Spread 
in 1-quart baking pan. Blend butter, 
sugar, and flour. Crush cereal, add to 
mixture, and crumble together. Spread 
over fruit mixture in baking pan. Bake, 
uncovered, in moderate oven, 375 de- 
grees F., about 25 minutes. Serve warm 
with cream. 


Honey Prune Bread 


Two cups sifted flour, 22 teaspoons 
baking powder, 1 teaspoon salt, ¥% cup 
sugar, 1 egg, well beaten, % cup milk, 
Y% cup honey, % cup shortening, melt- 
ed, 1 cup finely cut cooked prunes, and 
1 cup bran flakes. 

Sift together flour, baking powder, 
salt, and sugar; sift again. Combine 
egg, milk, and honey. Add to flour 
mixture, add shortening, and mix just 
enough to dampen flour. Fold in prunes 
and cereal. Pour into greased loaf pan. 
Bake in moderate oven, 350 degrees F., 
about 1 hour. Cool on wire rack. Wrap 
in foil or heavy waxed paper and store 
several hours or overnight before 
slicing. 

oo 








NEWS REEL 


AMERICAN BEEKEEPERS’ 
FEDERATION. Watkins and 
Banker at the meeting of the 
1956 Board of Directors.— 
Photo by Roger Morse. 


TO BEE OR NOT TO BEE. 
Guy McSwain, who keeps 
bees at his home in Ruther- 
ford Co., N. C., points out the 
last word in beekeeping—a 
glass jar, through which one 
can watch the bees at work. 
McSwain found himself with 
a hiveless swarm of bees 
and so gave them this foster 
home. He took a couple of 
slats, made a wooden base, 
and left a small opening tor 
the bees to enter after he 
had gotten the queen in first. 
To shield the bees from sun- 
light he keeps a 5-gallon can 
over the glass jar.—Photo Fy 
Paul Lemmons. 
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STUDENT BEEKEEPER. 
Miss Renate Wolf checks up 
on a frame of one of Chas. 
Mraz’s hives in Middlebury, 
Vermont.—Photo by Charles 

L. Stratton. 
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FEEDING EXPERIMENTS.— 
A. W. Woodrow of the Bu- 
reau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine USDA, 
with the “artificial flower” 
he invented for use in bee- 
feeding experiments at the 
Bureau’s Southwestern Bee 
Culture laboratory, Tucson, 
Ariz. A mixture of honey 
and water is placed in the 
petri dish on the table and 
the perforated plastic “flow- 
er” held by Dr. Woodrow is 
set down into the dish of 
syrup. The holes in the 
“flower” enable the bee to 
reach the syrup with her 
proboscis just as she would 
take nectar from a clover 
flower. Using “artificial 
flowers” in which the food 
can be controlled the bee 
culture scientist can learn 
more abovt what makes 
flowers attractive to bees. 
Such information is needed 
in solving pollination prob- 
lems in some plants.—Photo 
by Forsythe, USDA Photo. 














What's Ahead? 

NoBopy SEEMS to know; some claim they know. Even the weather man is 
wrong sometimes. Some few years ago, someone predicted that we would have 

a very cold summer. In fact, there was to be no summer at all. It turned out to 

be one of the hottest summers we have had. 

Beekeepers would like to know what is ahead in beekeeping. Even though 
farm crops throughout the country are said to be ahead of a year ago, the honey 
crop is 16 per cent below a year ago. We can blame this on the weather. How- 
ever, there were favored areas here and there over the country that had good crops 
of honey. According to the latest reports from Manitoba, beekeepers in that area 
had an unusually good crop this past season. The weather man must have favored 
those Canadians. We are reasonably sure, however, that in this section of Ohio, 
unfavorable weather conditions did prevent bees working on the clovers when they 
were in bloom. Bees couldn’t work in the rain. We had to feed sugar. 

If one extreme follows another, perhaps beekeepers who failed to get a 
maximum crop this past season, due to unfavorable weather, will secure a bettei 
crop next season. As stated elsewhere, beekeepers are compelled to be optimists. 
We have faith in the future of our industry. If we didn’t, we wouldn’t be in the 
beekeeping business. 


What Do Gleanings Readers Want? 
FEW YEARS AGO, we sent out a questionnaire to a cross section of beekeep- 
ers in certain states, to ascertain, if possible, the type of articles beekeepers 
would like to see in GLEANINGS. The results were quite interesting but not over- 
ly illuminating. Some readers liked lengthy articles, others preferred shorter arti- 
cles. Some liked scientific articles, others didn’t but preferred articles containing 
beekeeping experiences. Some liked the editorial section, others didn’t. 

At the time the questionnaire was sent out we had the “North, East, West, 
and South Department” in Gleanings. Some liked that part of the journal while 
others didn’t. However, most readers seemed to like the field of experience de- 
partment giving actual experiences in handling bees. 

We realize it is impossible to please every one. We do aim to please the 
majority of our readers if possible and would like to know just what they want. 


Sugar Demand High 

We LIKE TO THINK of honey as making its own way in the American market. 
We wonder sometimes, however, whether the strong price and demand position 

of honey many not be due in part at least to the somewhat short sugar supply. The 

1956 Sugar Marketing quota was initially set by the Agricultural Department at 

over eight million tons. This soon proved to be inadequate and as the year pro- 

gressed, the quota was raised seven times to approach nine million tons. Despite 
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this, the demand has pushed the retail price of refined sugar in the northeast to 
the highest level in the last 30 years. It has been reported likely that Secretary 
Benson will make the initial 1957 quota high in an effort to bring marketable sup- 
plies in line with the demand. 

Will a greater supply of sugar which will more nearly equal the demand 
depress the price of honey this coming year? If this should prove to be the case, 
the industry will be happy that it has the mechanism of price support available. 

While we as an industry are concentrating on marketing of honey, as we 
should, let’s not consider throwing out our crutch until we’re sure we'll not need 
it again. 


Too Much of Everything 
ERHAPS ONE REASON the per capita consumption of honey in the U.S.A. 
is not higher, approximately one-and-a-half pounds for each man, woman and 
child, is that there is such an abundance of sweets on the market that it is difficult 
for honey to compete for the housewife’s dollar. 

When you examine the shelves of grocery stores and look for honey among 
the tempting array of jams, jellies, karo syrups, and other sweets, it is not surpris- 
ing that in some instances honey may be overlooked. 

If foods and sweets of various kinds were not so plentiful, possibly honey 
would have a better chance to reach the table. However, beekeepers still believe 
that honey is Nature’s choicest sweet and it is up to beekeepers and those handling 
honey to publicize its virtues in such a manner that it will receive the attention it 
rightfully deserves. 


Haven't Time to Read 

HEN YOU VISIT the average home or glance in through the windows of dwell- 

ing houses into the living rooms, along in the evening after dinner, what do you 
see? Are people reading newspapers, or books, or are youngsters busy at their 
home work for school. In some instances, yes, but in many cases both adults and 
young people are watching TV. They might be doing worse, provided what they 
are looking at is worth seeing. TV does have a place in American life. Isn’t it a 
fact, however, that most people nowadays do not find time for reading. Some 
beekeepers say they do not have time to read bee journals or books on beekeeping. 
Our suggestion to beekeepers is that they find time for reading beekeeping litera- 
ture, in order to keep up with what is going on in the beekeeping world. 


Importance of Large Colonies for Wi:iter 
HIS REQUIREMENT for successful wintering has been stressed during the 
years. However, some beekeepers apparently do not realize its importance. It 
may be possible, with expert management, to winter coloni-s that are not up to par 
in strength. If such colonies do winter, they are usually weak in the spring and 
have to be strengthened either with combless package bees or with combs of brood 
from other colonies. This involves time and expense. 

When the temperature within the hive of bees reaches 57 degrees F., the 
bees start to form a cluster and as the temperature becomes colder the cluster draws 
together more tightly. The bees in the center of the cluster generate heat by mus- 
cular activity, the bees on the outer portion of the cluster act as insulators by 
crowding their bodies c'oser together with their heads pointing to the middle of the 
cluster. These bees are sometimes referred to as the shell or periphery of the clus- 
er. They retain a large portion of heat generated by bees in the center of the cluster. 

There is, however, a significant fact, perhaps not generally recognized, 
namely, that a large sphere or cluster has a relatively smaller surface than a small 
one. The late Dr. E. F. Phillips, in Farmers’ Bu'letin 695, “Outdoor Wintering of 
Bees”, states it clearly when he says, “Since the surface of a spherical cluster is 
proportionate to the square of the dianicter, while the volume is proportionate to 
the cube of the diameter, it follows that a large colony cluster has a relatively 
smaller surface for the radiation of heat than does a small one”. 

Very populous colonies of bees going into winter quarters with an adequate 
amount of food and protection from the elements are likely to winter successfully 
whereas weaker colonies may not live through the winter. And if they do, they 
may be a liability rather than an asset. 
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Beekeeping in Maryland 


ABRAMS, 


by GEORGE J. 


Apiculturist, 


University of Maryland 


WELL ORGANIZED and profitable 

beekeeping industry exists in Mary- 
land, the result of favorable and diver- 
sified bee forage, a strong retail honey 
market, a helpful state administration, 
and an active beekeepers’ organization. 

It is believed that approximately 
2,000 persons keep about 25,000 colo- 
nies of bees. (No reliable figure exists 
inasmuch as a large number of bee- 
keepers live in suburban Washington, 
Baltimore City, and its suburbs, and 
in large towns, and are therefore not 
counted in the Census figures, as the 
farm schedule is frequently not used by 
the enumerators). While nearly all of 
these beekeepers are either hobby or 
small side-liners, there exists a sizable 
group who are cither full-time or large 
scale side-line operators. Over 5,000 
colonies are rented for apple pollina- 
tion. “Short haul” migratory beekeep- 
ing is practiced by the commercial men 
and larger side-liners. 

Maryland is favored by five separate 


and distinct honey flows of surplus 
value. These flows come from different 
floral sources or floral combinations 


and are so spaced chronologically and 
geographically that migratory bee cul- 
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ture may be practiced. The state is di- 
vided geographically into four major 
honey production areas namely, the Tu- 
lip Tree Region, the Cumberland Valley 
Region, the Mountain Region, and the 
Eastern Shore Region. 

The largest honey-producing area is 
the Tulip Tree Region which is bounded 
on the west by the first mountain range 
(Catoctin Mt.) and on the east by the 
Chesapeake Bay. This area includes the 
greater part of the state and a land mass 
approximating an inverted triangle in 
shape. The southern part (south of a 
line from Washington to Baltimore) is 
tidewater; north of this line is Piedmont 
Plateau. The tulip tree (Liriodendron 
tulipifera) is the dominant dependable 
surplus source. The black locust (Ro- 
binia pseudo accacia) gives important 
help over all of the region about one 
year in three. In the southern tide- 
water portion of the region, holly (Tex 
opaca) adds a strong flow overlapping 
the tulip tree flow. The tulip tree flow 
comes early (May 1 in the southern 
part—May 18 in the northern part). 
Good wintering and rapid spring build 
up are prime requisites. Clovers are 
unreliable in most of this area. How- 
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ever, in favorable years yellow and 
white sweet clover in the northern part 
(north of Washington, D. C.) continues 
the flow through June. 

West of the Tulip Tree Region in the 
Middletown and Cumberland Valleys, 
a very strong honey flow comes from 
a combination of sweet clover (yellow, 
white); Dutch clover and blue weed 
(Echium vulgare L.). This region is 
about 30 miles wide (east to west) and 
in years favorable for clover, high col- 
ony yields are obtained. The flow starts 
about May 20th. 

West of the Cumberland Valley Re- 
gion lies the Mountain Region where a 
combination flow from sumac, _bass- 
wood, clovers, and blue weed, yields a 
strong, reliable surplus flow. The flow 
in the eastern part of this region starts 
about June 10 whereas, the same flow, 
because of increased altitude, does not 
start until about July 4 in the western 
part, although the whole region is only 
about 50 miles wide. This region also 
gives an important August flow from 
buckwheat. 

The Eastern Shore Region (that part 
of Maryland east of the Chesapepke 
Bay) is an unreliable clover region. 
However, reliable “spot” honey flows 
occur in the canning crop areas, from 
commercial plantings of lima beans. 
This lima bean flow starts in mid-July 
and may last, in the southern part of 
the peninsula, as late as October 15th. 

Maryland has adequate spring stim- 
ulative nectar and pollen sources, start- 
ing with maples, alder, willow, chick- 
weed, followed by dandelion, fruit 
bloom, red bud, and land cress. The 
land cress bridges the gap between the 
end of fruit bloom and the beginning 
of the major flow in most areas. 

A serious nectar dearth or “depres- 
sion period” follows the surplus flow 
in each of the four regions. Its length 
and seriousness is determined in each 
region by the strength and duration of 
the mid-summer sweet clover part of 
the several surplus flows. It is not 
broken until the winter preparation flow 
which starts about September 15 to Oc- 
tober 1 from the goldenrods and asters. 
The migratory beekeepers avoid this 
“depression period” by moving to 
“spot” flows of either buckwheat or 
lima bean in late July. 

Migratory beekeeping, developed dur- 
ing the war years, has given rise to an 
important and successful group of com- 
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mercial and semi-commercial beekeep- 
ers. The yearly migratory routine in- 
volves: (1) a move to the orchards for 
pollination service ($5.00 rental which 
gives early ready cash and carries the 
total overhead and cost of yearly op- 
erations); (2) a move to either the clov- 
er-blueweed flow of the Cumberland 
Valley or the sumac-basswood-clover- 
blueweed of the mountain region and 
then (3) a move to either lima bean or 
buckwheat. 

The Tulip Tree Region is generally 
avoided by those supplying orchards as 
one-story brood nest colonies are not 
of sufficient strength to secure this early 
flow and also because timing is too 
short to allow removal of the tulip tree 
supers for a move to the two western 
regions. Migratory beekeepers expect 
a minimum of 100 pounds average, the 
sale of which is net as the operating ex- 
penses are covered by the orchard rent- 
al. Stationery beekeepers, with experi- 
ence, can figure on a long time average 
of about 60 pounds. 

Washington and Baltimore, with their 
sprawling, growing, and rapidly coalesc- 
ing metropolitan areas, each of about 
one million people, give Maryland bee- 
keepers an unsurpassed retail market. 
The small cities of Cumberland, Ha- 
gerstown, Frederick, and Salisbury and 
a number of sizable towns add further 
strength to the retail honey market. 
Maryland traditionally has no surplus 
carry over, and most of the sales are on 
the retail level. Only the commercial 
and larger sideline operators do any 
wholesale business. Very little of this 
is done on a bulk basis. 

The Maryland beekeeping industry 
has been favored by a helpful state ad- 
ministration. All work, extension, re- 
search, regulatory, and college teaching, 
is administered by the University of 
Maryland and is conducted by the Api- 
culturist in the Department of Entomol- 
ogy, College of Agriculture. 

Extension work includes short courses 
(10 evening lectures and 5 apiary ses- 
sions); National Honey Week Program; 
Publications and Publicity (radio, news 
releases, talks); state and county fair 
exhibits; result demonstrations (often 
with beekeeper participation) using siz- 
able apiaries as units; method demon- 
strations and lectures at beekeepers 
meetings; orchard pollination; Boy 
Scout and 4-H Club coaching; Science 
Fair help ad infinitum. 








Two bee culture courses are offered 
to undergraduate students, for science 
credit. The fall course (2 lectures - 2 
credits) attracts about 18-20 students 
(all colleges represented) and _ stresses 
the biology, life history, behavior of the 
honeybee and offers a survey of bee 
culture and its importance to man. The 
spring course (1 lecture - 2 laboratories 
- 3 credits) is concerned with practical 
bee culture. 

The Apiary Inspection work is per- 
formed by seven regional apiary inspec- 
tors who work on a per diam-mileage 
basis. Each inspector is a recognized 
beekeeping leader in his region and en- 
joys the complete confidence of the 
region’s beekeepers. These men do more 
than routinely inspect colonies for dis- 
ease. Unofficialy they are “on the spot” 
extension men who render aid in the 
form of coaching and advisory service. 
American foulbrood has been held 
down for years to less than 1.5 of the 
state’s colonies. 

No bee culture research is presently 
being conducted. 

The Maryland State Beekeepers’ As- 


sociation (since 1908) is a strong active 
organization of people interested in bee 
culture and the good fellowship that 
goes with associating with others with 
like interests. The Association was pri- 
marily responsible for (1) our bee dis- 
ease law, (2) the appropriation to im- 
plement the law, (3) the appropriation 
for extension work and (4) the building 
of the Apiculture Building on the Uni- 
versity of Maryland campus. 


The Association imports outstanding 
bee culturists to speak within the state; 
is responsible for numerous honey and 
bee culture exhibitions; has been host 
to meetings of the Apiary Inspectors of 
America, The American Honey Pro- 
ducers’ League, The American Beekeep- 
ing Federation, and the Eastern Apicul- 
ture Society. The incumbent president, 
Mr. Harold L. Kelley, has headed this 
Association continuously for 18 years 
(since 1938) and the Association has 
had only three Secretary-Treasurers in 
its nearly 50 years of existence. The 
incumbent secretary-treasurer has 
served since 1938. 





Foulbrood in South Africa 


by T.H.G. FARNDEN, ~,yer Bishopstowe, P. O. Pietermaritzburg, Natal, S. Africa 


| poder QUITE recently South African 
beekeepers, for the most part, have 
felt secure in the absence of foulbrood 
in their hives. This does not mean that 
the disease was unknown, but apart 
from certain areas in the northern 
Transvaal, in which control measures 
were exercised, the virus presented little 
menace to the future of South African 
beekeeping as a whole. 

Now from this province comes dis- 
quieting news of the rapid spread of 
foulbrood, which it is feared may have 
serious consequences, not only locally 
but in other districts of the Union where 
it was previously unknown. 

Apiarists are fully aware of what 
this means to the economy of the 
country, as up to 93 per cent of food 
crops depend on lepidoptera for polli- 
nation, and the major concern is to 
avoid any possibility of famine brought 
about by the depletion of swarms. A 
similar visitation was reported in Eng- 
land in 1820, which wiped out practi- 
cally the whole of the bee population 
and a state of near famine existed until 
swarms could be imported from Hol- 


land to build up and make good the 
deficit. 

To prevent a similar occurrence in 
this country the Natal & Zululand Bee- 
keepers’ Association is approaching the 
Minister of Agriculture to request the 
compulsory extermination of affected 
swarms in the northern Transvaal in an 
attempt to kill the virus at its source. 
Various drugs are being experimented 
with, but in view of the vast amount 
spent by the U. S. A. in this direction 
without discovering a satisfactory so- 
lution to the problem it is felt that this 
is not the answer to the question as to 
how to effect the rapid suppression of 
the disease. 

The form the disease takes is that of 
European variety, which, though per- 
haps not so serious as its American 
counterpart, nevertheless is capable of 
spreading itself over an area of 20 
square miles in 24 hours, through the 
agency of one infected swarm. With 
this in mind it is not surprising that the 
news of the spread of the disease is 
regarded with concern by official as 
well as beekeeping circles. 
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Let’s Talk about 
Honey Plants 


HARVEY B. LOVELL, 
University of Louisville 


Bitterweed (Helenium 
tenuifolium) 
Bitterweed (Helenium tenuifolium, 


and spp.) produces one of the bitterest 
of honeys. H. B. Parks, the famous 
expert on Texas honey plants, once 
wrote that the bitter taste spreads to 
everything that it touches and often a 
small amount contaminates a much 
larger amount of good honey, bringing 
grief to beekeepers. Bitterweed becomes 
very COmmon in waste land where the 
topsoil has been worn away by over 
grazing. 

Strangely enough in Mississippi and 
Alabama, bitterweed is highly prized by 
beekeepers who specialize in selling 
queens and packages of bees. Many of 
them operate in the southern half of 
these states where late summer and 
fall honey plants are scarce. Luckily, 
there is usually a good flow of honey 
from bitterweed which not only carries 
the colonies through the winter but may 
give them a good build-up the following 
spring. Since the honey is so bitter that 
no One can eat it, there is no urge to 
remove it for sale. As one package bee- 
keeper told me in central Alabama, the 
honey is just dandy for raising young 
bees and without it he could not oper- 
ate his business. 

Connecticut. Philemon J. Hewitt, Jr., 
has recently sent me several samples 
of honey from his state and one of 
these is labeled bitterweed. Actually 
this sample came from the apiary of 
Leon Lumpkin, Torrington, Connecti- 
cut. The honey and comb is very yel- 
low with a bitter taste so strong as to 
be quite inedible. It is surprising to 
find bitterweed honey so far north. The 
common southern bitterweed (H. tenui- 
folium) does not grow north of Virginia 
and Kentucky. However, there are two 
species in southern New England (H. 
autumnale, and H. nudiflorum). If any- 
one else has ever obtained bitterweed 
honey north of Virginia, I should ap- 
preciate hearing about it. 
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Hickory honeydew. One sample re- 
ceived from Mr. Hewitt is quite dark 
with a rich, molasses flavor and is label- 
ed hickory honeydew. It is not as strong 
as some honeydews which I have tasted 
and if blended with a mild honey could 
easily be made into a salable blend. 
Hickory is a wind-pollinated tree with 
flowers inconspicuous and lacking nec- 
taries, but is often reported to yield 
honeydew. Although honeydew is of 
animal origin, that is secreted by insects, 
it differs very little from honey made 
from floral nectar. These insects suck 
the sap from the tree in large quantities 
in order to obtain sufficient minerals 
and other raw materials for growth. In 
so doing they obtain far too much sugar 
which they excrete as a waste product. 
The sugar therefore is of plant origin 
and does not differ very much from that 
secreted by nectaries. However, honey- 
dew does contain from 10 to 12 per 
cent of a gummy substance which will 
cause dysentery and often death of 
wintering bees in cold climates where 
they cannot take occasional cleansing 
flights. If a colony collects much hon- 
eydew in late summer in the northern 
states, it should be removed and stored 
during the winter and then returned to 
the colony in late spring when it can 
be used safely as spring food. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Translated and Edited by Erika Barth 





Bee Fatalities in Norway 


N THE SPRING of 1956 countless 
bees died in Norway, which was 


blamed, by the Norwegian bee scientist 
Otto Erup, on the following reasons: 
1. Bad autumn, long winter, late 
spring, overwintering old bees 
which were exchanged with young 
bees only in the latter half of June. 
2. Poor pollen crop. Bees did not 
have enough protein reserve to go 

into the winter of 1954. 

3. Poor pollen crop in the spring of 
1955. Protein reserves were used 
up by the winter bees in early 
brood rearing. Nosema was given 
a chance to spread fast and disas- 
trously. 

4. Bees were too old. 

Nordisk Bitidskrift 


Snapdragon Pollination 

HE YELLOW snapdragon (Linaria 

vulgaris) has blossoms so constructed 
that it is impossible for insects to gather 
nectar in the normal way. The only 
exception is a certain kind of long- 
tongued bumblebees. But even these 
prefer to bite a hole just above the nec- 
tar and so “break-in” to the nectar. The 
honeybee profits by this work and usu- 
ally opens the hole even further. This 
is easily noticeable by an attentive ob- 
server. 
Deutsche Bienenwirtschaft 


EFB Outbreak in South Africa 
ERIOUS OUTBREAKS of European 
Fou!brood are reported from South 
Africa, and particularly in the Trans- 
vaal where it has never received much 
attention before. Contrary to general 
opinion outbreaks of EFB have occur- 
red in the Union for more than 30 
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years. South African beekeeping spe- 
cialists are attempting to cure the dis- 
ease with terramycin, although the drug 
is only being used experimentally at 
the moment. 

British Bee Journal 


Bee Research in India 

T IS GOOD to learn that a research 

program has been started in India, so 
long dormant in this phase of beekeep- 
ing. M. S. Subbiah, Apiculturist at the 
Agricultural College and Research In- 
stitute at Coimbatore, has just com- 
pleted a necessary study on pollen needs 
for honeybees in his country. His work 
has been published in the September 
and October issue of the INDIAN BEE 
JOURNAL. 

In essence his results can be con- 
densed to the following: 

1. Around Coimbatore pollen is a- 

vailable to bees throughout the 
year and hence bees do not con- 
sume appreciable quantities of 
pollen substitutes provided. 
At Coimbatore brood rearing is 
retarded mostly by the prolonged 
inclement weather during the 
South-West monsoon period and 
not by want of pollen. 

3. High temperature, longer hours of 
sunshine and calm weather stimu- 
late brood rearing. 

The Indian scientist indicates that 
probably further trials with fat free 
soya bean flour conducted in areas 
where there are definite periods when 
there is no pollen in the hive, might 
give indications as to the influence of 
the substitutes on the brood rearing of 
the bees in such times. This whole re- 
search program comes under the plan 
for starting a regional bee research sta- 
tion at Coimbatore. 

Indian Bee Journal 
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Live and 
wh CQIUA vy Propolis Pete 


APPY NEW YEAR, everybody. 
Here we go again on another round. 

Every year at this time we put up a 
new calendar and wonder what the 
future will bring. Maybe it’s a good 
thing that we don’t know, otherwise 
there would be nothing to look forward 
to. One thing is sure. We will kick 
about the weather, just as we have in 
the past. Things were against us, but 
somehow or other the bees made up for 
lost time and ended up just about as 
usual, as they always seem to do. 

There were some differences. The 
crop was a wee bit less, the color was 
a wee bit darker, and to my mind the 
flavor was just a wee bit off it’s usual 
excellence. But the customers didn’t 
seem to think so, so why should I kick. 
As a matter of fact more people com- 
mented on its excellence than ever be- 
fore, but the judge at the county honey 
show seemed to agree with me. I did 
not even place this year. Don’t know 
how far down on the list I was, but my 
pupils are getting so that they are show- 
ing up their teacher. 

Incidentally, if you remember, I was 
the butt of a joke recently, when a cus- 
tomer turned up her nose at my honey 
in favor of some unstrained, waxy stuff 
that one of my pupils showed her. The 
joke is still on me. That honey, prop- 
erly strained and conditioned, walked 
off with the blue ribbon at our show. 
Maybe the customer wasn’t so dumb 
after all. In the show it sure was beau- 
tiful. 

Everybody, from Old Farmer’s Alma- 
nac down to our local weather proph- 
et’s leg bones, predicts a long hard 
winter. We will know for sure next 
spring, but personally I am not going 
to do a thing about it excepting to 
make sure that I have the fuel oil tank 
full, with a couple of cords of fire wood 
on the side. We have a fireplace that 
used to be the sole source of heat in 
this house, and by golly it can do it 
again if it has to. 
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Mild winter or hard, there is nothing 
much that you can do about it so far 
as your bees are concerned. If you left 
them in good shape the chances are two 
to one that they will be all right in the 
spring. They are capable of taking care 
of themselves, given a big enough pan- 
try and enough help to keep the home 
fires burning. All the worrying and 
fussing that you can do in winter will 
not help them even a little, if you did 
not do right by them when you had the 
chance. 

I have never opened a hive in Janu- 
ary, so don’t know for sure, but the 
books tell us that towards the end of 
this month, a queen is likely to start to 
lay a couple of eggs. Up to now, the 
bees used very little honey, just enough 
to keep them alive and warm enough 
to live. Incubating eggs is another mat- 
ter entirely, and they have to step up 
the temperature into the 90’s, and that 
takes a lot of honey and a lot of exer- 
cise. It isn’t only that they have to feed 
the new brood, they have to consume 
honey to keep the temperature up. This 
means that they will have to have a 
flight just that much sooner. If they 
don’t get it, they get restless, which 
raises the temperature still more, and 
which also coaxes the queen to lay more 
eggs. This in turn requires more heat, 
more honey, more pollen, and more 
flights in a cycle that makes the stores 
evaporate so fast that you wonder what 
they do with it all. 

But they seem to manage somehow. 
Generally a flight day comes along, or 
they hang on until one does, and then 
it is best not to hang out the wash. This 
brood rearing in the winter time is a 
strain on the bees, but it is necessary 
to some extent. No matter how young 
the majority of the bees were when the 
last flight of the fall came to pass, they 
are now all old. The oldest will start to 
peter out around this time, and in most 
cases these new bees coming along will 
emerge just in time to replace them. 

It is natural that there should be 
some dwindling in the late winter and 
early spring, but it should not be so 
much that the working force is reduced 
to the point that they cannot cover 
enough brood to bring on the replace- 
ments. Even so, I recall a number of 
times that I have seen tremendous 
flights in the middle of February or 

(Continued on page 62) 
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“Set Sail for Long Beach” 


eem?AMED AS the year-round play- 

ground of the Pacific where nature 
spends her vacation.” That’s Long 
Beach, California, where members of 
the beekeeping industry will convene for 
their 14th annual convention, January 
28 through February 1, 1957. 

Just minutes away from convention 
headquarters are Disneyland, Holly- 
wood, Marineland, Catalina Island, 
Knott’s Berry Farm, and many other 
famous places and things to see and do. 

With the sea at your side and the 
mountains and desert just a short drive 
away, you may enjoy three completely 
different climates in the same day. 

For relaxation and fun, varied sports 
from lawn bowling to horse shoe, deep 
sea fishing, golf, and many other out- 
door sports are readily available. All 
of this and a beekeepers’ meeting at the 
same time. Okay let’s go, and bring 
Mom too—she will be more than thrill- 
ed with the sightseeing trips and many 
other activities planned for the ladies. 

Room rates at the Lafayette Hotel 
range from $6.00 to $9.00 single, $9.00 
to $11.50 double, and $9.50 to $14.00 
for twin beds. Many motels and sever- 
al other hotels are also in the city with 
varying rates to suit your taste and 
purse. 

We'll be looking for you in Long 
Beach. 

PROGRAM 
American Beekeeping Federation, Inc. 
14th Annual Convention 
Hotel Lafayette, Long Beach, Calif. 


January 28, Through February 1, 1957 


eee ..President 
ff eer Vice President 
Robert Banker .Sec.-Treas. 


EXECUTIVE “COMMITTEE 
L. H. Little, Lawrence R. wane R. 
Swisher, G. C. Walker, Jr.,  Wicht. 
and H. A. Schaefer, Past President: 
MONDAY A.M. JANUARY 28, 1957 
9:00 American Beekeeping Federation, 
Inc., Executive Committee meeting 
(all day) 
P.M. 
1:30 National Honey Packers and Dealers’ 
Association—Roland Stone, President 
8:00 Honey Industry Council of America 
R. B. Willson, Chairman 
TUESDAY, A.M. JANUARY 29, 1957 
9:00 Advance Registration 
American Beekeeping Federation, Inc., 
Board of Directors Meeting 
9:00 aguney snapestene of America 
sichieienatendittanincnsandilade Chairman 
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Directors of American Honey Institute 
F. Remer—Chairman 
- Meetings of other Industry Groups 


1:30 Invocation 
Address of Welcome 
Response—H. A. Schaefer, Past Pres. 
President's Address—Joaquin Watkins 
Keynote Speech—* ‘Economics of Bee- 
keeping 
Robert Dadant, Dadant & Sons, Inc. 
Announcements 
7:30 Research Committee Meeting 
L. Benson, Chairman 
Meeting of Teachers, Extension Spe- 
cialists, and Research Workers at the 
State Level—Dr. J. E. Eckert in charge 





WEDNESDAY A.M. JANUARY 30, 1957 
7:30 State Membership Chairman 
—Breakfast Meeting 

9:00 Regulation and Enforcement of Laws 
Governing the Sale and Application of 
Insecticides’’—Robert C. Rollins, Calif. 
State Dept. of Agriculture 

9:45 “Dealing with New Pesticides” 
—Dr. Loren D. Anderson, University of 
Calif., Riverside Branch 

10:30 Panel Discussion—‘‘Methods to use 
for Lessening Bee Losses Due to Insec- 
ticides’’—Moderator, > . Maxwell 
Panel—Dr. J. E. Eckert, Russell Jack, 
Jr., A. D. Hiett, L. R. Budge, G. Rose 

P.M. 

1:30 The Role of the American Honey 
Institute in Honey Promotion—Mrs. H. 
M. Grace, Dir., American Honey Inst. 

2:15 How Price "Support Has Affected 
Honey Prices—Harold J. Clay, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture 

3:00 “How the California Honey Advisory 
Board Promotes Honey” 

3:45 The 1956 Honey Promotion Campaign 
C. D. Floyd, Chairman, Marketing Com- 
mittee, American Beekeeping Fed., Inc. 

7:30 Hobbyist and Beginner's Program 
The Presentation of a select list of 
subjects of particular interest to Hob- 
byists and Beginners—Discussion from 
the audience—Marion C. West, Mod. 
Spray Problem Committee Meeting 

—H. L. Maxwell, Chairman 
500 Club Program and Bus. Meeting 
—E. H. Adee, Chairman 
Other Committee Meetings 
(To Be Announced) 


THURSDAY A.M. JANUARY 31, 1957 


9:00 Research Program—Clarence L. Ben- 
son, Chairman, Research Committee 
“Bee Repellents in Insecticides” 
—Prof. A. Bieberdorf. Okla. A & M 

“Dietetic Values in Honey’’—Dr. A. 
Kommerer, Head, Dept. of Agricultural 
Biochemistry, Univ. of Arizona 
“New Developments in Seed Research” 
—Maurice Perry, Chairman, U. S. - 
partment of Agriculture See Research 
and Marketing Advisory Committee 
“Current Research Projects for Honey” 
—Dr. J. W. White, Jr., Supervisor, 
Honey Unit, ARS, Philadelphia, Penna. 
P.M. 

1:30 “Engineering Research ———, on 

Honey and Bee Equipment”’— E. 
Hienton, Head, Farm Electrification 
Section, ARS 
“Phases of meen ing Research in the 

. S."—Dr. Hambleton, Head, 

Beekeeping and “Insect Pathology Sec., 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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“Beekeeping Research in New Zealand 
and Australia’—Frank Todd, Head, 
Beekeeping and Insect Pathology Lab- 
ratory, University of Arizona 
“New Advances in Honey and Bee- 
keeping Research in Canada’’—Dr. D. 
A. Jamieson, Chief, Apiculture Divi- 
sion, Dominion of Canada 

4:00 Reading of Resolutions 
—Newman Lyle, Chairman 
Financial Report 
Robert Banker—Sec.-Treas. 

7:30 Banquet—Wendell Shore, Hamilton & 
Company, Toastmaster 


FRIDAY A.M. FEBRUARY 1, 1957 


9:00 ‘“‘What_is Wrong with Beekeepers” 
—John Holzberlein, Meeker, Colo. 
9:30 “The International Congress of En- 

tomologists’’—Dr. Harry Laidlaw, Uni- 
versity of California 
10:00 ‘“‘The International Beekeeping Con- 
gress’’—Robert B. Willson, R. B. Will- 
son Inc., New York, N. Y. 
—— Federation Business Meeting 
P. 
Committe Reports—Election of Officers 
1:30 Business ope (Continued) 
t2a8 Fed. Board of irectors Meetin 
4:00 Honey Industry Council of America 
Meeting 
8:00 Fed. Executive Committee Meeting 


LADIES AUXILLARY 
American Beekeeping Federation 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


12:00 Noon Luncheon and Fashion Show 
1:30 Call to Order—Mrs. Lola Lyle, Pres. 

Invocation—Mrs. Ivy Stone, Past Pres. 

Welcome—Mrs. Ethel Krebs, Ist Pres. 

Response—Mrs. Louise Schaefer, Im- 
mediate Past President 

Greeting from the California Ladies’ 

Auxillary 

Business Meeting 

Sec’s. Report — Treas. Report 

Report of Committees 
1. Auxillary pins—Mrs. Herb. Yates 
2. Nat. Marketing—Mrs. M. Soder 
3. Auditing 
4. Nominatin 

Election of Officers 

New Business 

Recognition of Past Presidents 

other Officers of Auxillary 

Honoring of Charter Members 

Talk—Mrs. Harriett Grace, Director, of 
American Honey Institute 

Talk—Mrs. Mona Schaefer, Manager 
and Home Economist, Calif. Honey 
Advisory Board 

Roll Call of States and Report of State 
Officers 


and 





Making Nuclei in Spring 
To Strengthen Colonies for Major Flow 
by EUGENE S. MILLER, Valparaiso, Ind. 


iT SEEMS that in beekeeping there is 
always something new to learn and 
one is inclined to wonder why he failed 
to think of it before. Formerly I reared 
queens by grafting cells from my best 
stock. In June I made up nuclei and 
they usually built up into full colonies 
before winter with sometimes a small 
surplus of honey. By so doing I had a 
large number of colonies to winter, 
and at times some of them ran short 
of stores before the new crop came on. 
I failed to realize that these colonies 
consumed at least 100 pounds of honey 
in late brood rearing and in wintering 
bees that would produce little or no 
honey in the next eight months. They 
were merely consumers. Later I work- 
ed out a scheme that insures a much 
larger surplus with less labor and with 
fewer colonies to winter. 

It is this;—Early in May, nuclei are 
started with laying queens purchased 
from the South. These nuclei build up 
into strong colonies by the time the 
clover crop is off. In early August their 
brood chambers are united with pro- 
ducing colonies by setting them on top 
of the latter over a second excluder and 
a sheet of newspaper. A few days later, 
after the bees become acquainted, bees 
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and queen in the top story are shaken 
below and the extra excluder removed. 
The two queens settle their differences 
with usually the younger surviving. Col- 
onies are thus automatically requeened. 

The above plan insures rousing big 
colonies to gather the fall crop, if any, 
and at least conserves honey already 
gathered. With twice as many bees per 
colony, twice as much honey is stored 
in addition to that which otherwise 
would be consumed in useless brood 
rearing. The scheme tried out with 
considerable number of colonies has 
resulted in a worth while increase in 
production. Moreover, labor is saved 
in wintering fewer colonies and they 
come through in better condition. 

Built-up nuclei may likewise be 
united with producing colonies in ad- 
vance of the clover flow, provided they 
are of sufficient strength to make it 
worth while. And, of course, early 
package bees may be utilized later in 
like manner. Rearing brood in spring 
and early summer, preceding, rather 
than during a honey flow, and boosting 
one’s producing colonies by uniting is, 
I believe, a step in advance, in the pro- 
duction of either comb or extracted 
honey. 
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What a 
Bird House and Swarm 


Did for Me 


as told by L. G. LESTER, Roanoke, Va. 


Y BIRD HOUSE had been up for 
several years and I had hoped to 
have a family of wrens, but nothing 
ever inhabited it but yellow jackets and 
wasps, until in the spring of 1950, 
when, on passing it one day I noticed 
bees working in and out busily. They, 
of course, whetted my interest and curi- 
osity, and after watching them a few 
days I got a hive and transferred them 
from the bird house. 
My interest did not stop growing, and 
I decided one colony was not enough, 
so I looked around a little and the re- 
sult was I got three more. Now one 
thing that made the bees fit in so read- 
ily is that I have always been rather 
active hunted, fished, or worked in 
a garden or around the house when I 
was not employed on my regular work, 
and I had gotten along far enough in 
years that anything requiring strenuous 
exercise was not a pleasure any more. 
Furthermore, I had been wondering 
what I was going to have or do to in- 
terest me when the time came to quit 
my regular work. As I watched the 
four colonies the first summer, my in- 
terest continued to grow and before I 
knew it I began to plan for more the 
next year. 


Swarms and More Swarms 


I got some packages the second 
spring and started them on April 7, and 
everything was going along nicely until 
April 15 when the swarms started and 
between that time and the first of May, 
I had 12 swarms from the four old 
colonies. I did not know there were so 
many bees. I did not have equipment 
for so many, so hived some, gave two 
swarms away, two settled too high up 
in willow to get, and one went with 
another colony. Anyway, when the 
smoke cleared away I had 14 colonies, 
made of packages, swarms, and four 
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old colonies, the old colonies being the 
weakest of the lot. 

The first year I did not ask for much 
honey. I took only one 30-pound super, 
letting the bees keep the rest of what 
they made. The second year I had be- 
come more involved, spending more 
money on bees than I ever thought of 
spending on them. I decided I had my- 
self a hobby that would keep me on my 
toes. One is fortunate to have a hobby 
and doubly fortunate to have one that 
will pay its way, and I decided to make 
these bees pay their own way. I thought 
I got quite a lot of honey the second 
year and being proud of my hobby, I 
gave away quite a bit of it. I found it 
quite easy to give away honey. I also 
sold what I thought was quite a little. 

In the fall of the second year I 
doubled up four colonies thinking they 
would come through the winter strong- 
er. I am afraid this was a mistake, as 
one petered out leaving plenty of stores, 
and the other three was no better than 
those I left single. Apparently the net 
result was I lost four colonies by dou- 
bling them up. From what others say 
it would appear that I did something 
wrong and that I have considerable to 
learn about multiple-story colonies. Pos- 
sibly I'll know a little more when I see 
how my 20 one-story colonies come 
through this winter. Last spring start- 
ing my third year, I had eight out of 
ten colonies come through the winter, 
got some packages, had two swarms 
(improvement over previous year) and 
wound up with 20 colonies. I sold 
about twice as much honey as the sec- 
ond year. I did not give away quite so 
much that year, and I have plenty of 
equipment to run 20 colonies. 

Because I live in town I keep Cau- 
casians on account of their gentleness, 
and while I have only a small lot I 
have never had a complaint. In fact, 
so far as I know, none of my neighbors 
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have been stung. In season I take most 
of my bees to good locations out in the 
country. This year I brought them in 
to have them handy for checking and 
feeding, as I was afraid they would not 
have enough to see them through win- 
ter, which I found to be the case ac- 
cording to my judgment. 

I made a device to weigh the back 
end of a hive without effort, so as to 
estimate closely what the whole hive 
weighed, enabling me to determine how 
much to feed. As I get experience 
everything becomes simpler and easier. 
For instance, when I made syrup this 
fall I made it in a washing machine 
and made 150 pounds at a time. Next 
year I plan to leave them a food cham- 
ber to avoid the necessity of feeding 
and also to leave most of them in the 
country and avoid handling them. 

Everything about bees is interesting 
and entertaining. I got a lot of satis- 
faction and pleasure packing my honey. 
I packed it in two and one-half pound 
jars. The first year I did not get the 
packages to look as nice as some I saw. 








I resolved that the following year I 
would put up as nice a package as any- 
body else, and I believe I succeeded. 
I made a template so I could cut comb 
the right size and be uniform, using a 
hot knife so the edges would be straight 
and square, and packed every bit of 
comb in a jar I could, about 66 per 
cent full, and then filling the voids with 
strained honey. The result was I did not 
have to sell my white honey. All I had 
to do was to show the package to hon- 
ey lovers. 

In conclusion, will say that I have 
had a lot of fun and entertainment from 
my bees the last three years, and my 
health has improved, because they have 
provided diversion from regular routine 
and caused me to be out in the sun 
much more than I would have been 
without them. I would recommend a 
few bees to any old fellow, who won’t 
mind a few stings, and who is afraid 
of running out of something to keep 
him interested and busy. I am sorry 
the bees did not find my bird house 
sooner. 





“It must be American foulbrood. See how ropy it is?” 
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Heavily Loaded Bees Couldn't Make Entrance 


by LESLIE K. FRINT, Beaumont, 


grres READING the story on page 
677, November, 1956, Gleanings, 
about Ollie Emert of Knoxville, Tenn., 
who mounted his bees on a portable 
platform, I would like to tell of my 
experience. First, let me say that my 
case didn’t work out in practice as it 
seemed it should on paper. 

I built three platforms, 18 feet long 
by 80 inches wide. On each one I could 
mount eight hives on each side and four 
on one end making a total of 20 hives 
per platform with a walk down the 
middle. By mounting the platforms on 
six 55 gallon steel barrels with 4 x 4’s 
across them, I could back my truck 
under the platform, and jack it up, re- 
move the 4 x 4’s and let it down on the 
truck ready to drive off. The mechani- 
cal end of it worked as well as I had 
anticipated but there it ended. Have 
you ever seen bees trying to light on an 
object four feet high out in the middle 
of a field in a 20 to 30 mile wind, load- 
ed with nectar? 

The platform being above the ground 
with air space above and below, it 
seems to create freak air currents suf- 
ficient to throw the bees way off their 
course and then add to that the fact 
the bees are so heavily loaded they can 
hardly fly under less strenuous condi- 
tions and I think you can imagine the 
results. 

When I first mounted 60 hives on 
the three platforms for the experiment, 
I thought how easy can it get. But on 
a return trip when I found bees loaded 
with nectar clustered on posts or any- 
thing low enough to light on, my en- 
thusiasum turned to a sickening of the 
stomach. 

After watching a while I saw what 
was happening. The bees would come 
in barely able to fly under the load and 
make a pass for their hive and a freak 
current of air would seem to pull each 
one down under the entrance and down 
on the ground she would fall. Then she 
would crawl up a blade of grass and 
under great strain manage to get air- 
borne again and then go through the 
same procedure over and over until they 
were exhausted. Well, I guess bees are 
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sensible enough to know when they are 
licked and they would fly over and 
join their sisters on something easy to 
light on and have their own style of sit- 
down strike. 

This was one of the most efficient 
swarm controls I have yet found. After 
about two weeks there were not enough 
flying bees left in the hives to swarm. 

This method might work well in tim- 
ber country where the wind seldom 
blows very hard but here along the 
coast where we usually have 12 to 30 
mile winds in the spring months it cer- 
tainly won’t pan out. I removed the 
barrels and set the platforms, therefore, 
the experiment wasn’t a complete loss. 
I can’t load them now without first re- 
moving the hives from them so there- 
fore they are now impractical from the 
mechanical standpoint. Here I am 
right back where I started. 
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“Even if he loses the fight, he’ll come out 
ahead on what the State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation is going to pay him for this ad.” 
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Be 


you come to die, 
even the undertaker will be sorry”. 


“So live that when 


—Mark Twain 


S I RECALL, it was Puddin’ Headed 
Wilson, one of Mark Twain’s char- 
acters, who wrote the above in his 
diary. It may not have much to do with 
beekeeping but for those of us who be- 
lieve in making New Year’s resolutions, 
it might be suitable for the coming year. 
As we stand on the threshold of the 
new year, I am deeply conscious of the 
responsibility I have as writer of these 
talks to help guide beekeepers along the 
road to successful beekeeping. 

As I sit here at my desk I can see on 
the library shelves all of the volumes of 
Gleanings from 1873 up to the present 
which contain some of the choicest bee- 
keeping literature from outstanding 
writers of bygone days. It is a sobering 
thought to realize that what one writes 
remains on the record for all time. It 
behooves those of us who write to make 
reasonably sure that our writings will 
stand the test of time and bear the 
searchlight of truth. 


Looking Forward to the 
Coming Season 

All beekeepers who really love their 
bees look forward to spring when they 
can get out among the hives to examine 
colonies. Even though the past season 
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was unfavorable for beekeepers in some 
sections of the country, we live with the 
hope that next season may be the one 
we have been waiting for. Beekeepers 
are compelled to be optimists. 


Always Learning 


Even though some of us have kept 
bees for many years, we find that there 
is plenty to learn. In my own case, I 
realize quite often that I know compar- 
atively little about bees and beekeeping. 
In fact, when I make some foolish mis- 
takes as I do once in a while, I wonder 
if I know anything about beekeeping. 

I like to attend beekeepers’ meetings 
here and there over the country. My 
getting away from my own bees and my 
Gleanings desk keeps me from sinking 
into too deep a rut. I have a chance to 
exchange experiences with other bee- 
keepers and incidentally to pick up 
some worthwhile ideas. 


A Word to Beginner Beekeepers 


There is an article by Milton Stricker 
in this issue entitled “So You Want to 
be a Beekeeper”. You will, of course, 
read this article with interest. 

To be successful with bees, one must 
do the right thing at the right time in 
manipulating hives of bees. The ques- 
tion is, “What is the right thing to do 
and when is the right time to do it”? 

Some beginner beekeepers seem to 
think that I can tell them exactly what 
to do and the dates or approximate 
dates on which the hive manipulations 
should be performed. Obviously, it 
would be impossible to supply this in- 
formation because of seasonal differ- 
ences. For example, during this month 
in some sections of the far South, bees 
are collecting pollen and perhaps a 
little nectar. I can recall one New Year’s 
day, over 20 years ago, of visiting a 
beekeeper near New Orleans, La. He 
opened a hive and we found brood in 
three combs. The bees were carrying 
pollen. 

Here in the North in the latitude of 
northern Ohio, each colony is clustered 
tightly, as a rule, especially if the weath- 
er is cold, and it would be quite unusual 
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Queen 


to find brood in the combs so easily in 
the season. However, queens do begin 
to lay a few eggs the latter part of Jan- 
uary and gradually increase their egg 
laying as spring approaches. 

Some beginner beekeepers imagine 
that manipulating hives of bees is diffi- 
cult or complicated, but such is not the 
case. If beginners will keep in mind 
the fact that bees need at least three 
things, some protection against the ele- 
ments, an adequate amount of food 
which means honey and pollen, and 
ample comb space for brood rearing 
and the storage of incoming nectar and 
pollen, and will supply these require- 
ments throughout the season, a little in 
advance of the time they are actually 
needed, they are likely to be successful. 
Good Beekeeping Equipment Essential 

By good equipment we mean hives 
with movable frames that are properly 
made and can be manipulated with ease. 
Prior to the time Langstroth invented 
the movable frame hive in 1851, many 
colonies of bees were kept in boxes and 
log gums. It was impossible to examine 
the interior of the hives because the 
combs were not movable. There are 
still some box hives and log gums 
throughout the country but most of the 
colonies kept in the United States are 
in standard movable frame hives. Such 
hives make it possible for the owner of 
the bees to remove the combs easily, to 
find the queen, examine the brood, and 
do what else seems necessary. 

It is well to send to a bee supply 
manufacturing company for a catalog 
which describes hives, supers, and other 
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appliances needed for handling bees 
successfully. The catalogs carry pictures 
of the hives, also hive parts. 


A Word about the Honeybee Family 


During the cold winter months the 
colony clusters tightly on the combs in 
the hive and eats just enough honey to 
keep alive. Many of the bees that were 
born in late summer die before spring. 
Others live only a short time the follow- 
ing spring. There may be approximate- 
ly 12,000 worker bees, one queen, and 
no drones in a normal colony in this 
latitude during this month. As the sea- 
son progresses, the population increases, 
until, at the height of the season, dur- 
ing late June in this latitude, there may 
be around 75,000 worker bees, perhaps 
a few hundred drones. 

The queen is the mother of the entire 
family and normally there is but one 
queen in the hive. A queen may lay 
her own weight in eggs in one day. She 
will lay, during the first few months of 
spring, from 300 to 1000 eggs per day 
and in the following month, or just be- 
fore the main honey flow starts, almost 
2000 eggs per day. The queen can be 
the mother of almost 100,000 worker 
bees in one hive, and during her entire 
lifetime can be the mother of about one 
half million offspring. 

The queen lays two kinds of eggs, 
fertile and unfertile. The fertile eggs 
produce worker bees and the unfertile 
eggs drones. 

A worker bee and a queen are pro- 
duced from the same egg — a fertile 
egg. The larvae of the worker bee is 
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fed a coarser feed by the nurse bees and 
is not developed into a perfect female 
like the queen. The queen larvae is fed 
royal jelly during the entire larvae peri- 
od of development and this feeding re- 
sults in a fully developed female, the 
queen. The worker bee lives about six 
or seven weeks during the height of the 
season, but workers born late in the 
fall will live through the winter. 

The bees that gather the surplus crop 
of honey do not eat it. The bees that 
consumed it did not help to gather it 
because the generations changed so 
quickly, but the colony lives on. 

The drone which is a male bee has 
no father, but strange to say he always 
has a grandfather (a maternal grand- 
father or a grandfather on his mother’s 
side). The queen bee lays an unferti- 
lized egg to produce a drone, a pure 
case of parthenogenesis or virgin birth. 

The drones are driven out of the 
hive at the close of the season, late in 
the fall, to die. The ethics of the hive 
is that if a bee does not work, neither 
shall it eat. During the honey harvest, 
the drone is a happy loafer, never work- 
ing, always fed by others, until fall 
comes and then suddenly nobody cares 
for father. 


A Word to Those Who Have Bees 


At this time of the year, in the North, 
there is nothing to be done for bees 
provided each colony has an abundance 
of stores and an adequate amount of 
protection from the cold weather. It is 
inadvisable to molest colonies in mid- 
winter unless it is necessary to supply 
food and this may be done by opening 
the hive and removing one or more 
empty frames from the outside of the 
food chamber and replacing these with 
full combs of honey if such are avail- 
able. 

Leave Snow on the Hive 

Snow-covered hives are, as a rule, 
well protected against the elements. It 
is well to examine hive entrances, espe- 
cially following an ice or sleet storm, to 
see that nothing obstructs the opening. 
Sometimes dead bees or ice may clog 
hive entrances and in some cases may 
result in the loss of colonies. Usually, 
however, enough air filters through the 
entrance to keep the bees alive. 

Some beekeepers have hives with top 
or middle front openings which the bees 
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can use on flight days. The upper en- 
trances serve as safety valves. If the 
main or bottom entrance becomes clog- 
ged, the bees can get sufficient air 
through the upper entrance and also 
use it to fly in and out the hive during 
a day warm enough for bees to fly. 


Read Good Bee Literature 


During the long winter evenings bee- 
keepers would do well to read good bee 
journals and bee books, that is, if they 
are not too busy watching T.V. or lis- 
tening to the radio. Beekeepers, espe- 
cially beginners, can profit by the ex- 
periences of other beekeepers. Good 
bee books are listed in bee supply 
catalogs. 


Bees Don’t Eat Much in Early Winter 


On December 18 I examined the 
record card on our scale hive on which 
daily weights are recorded and found 
that during the last 30 days the hive 
had lost four and one-half pounds or 
72 ounces. That would be two and 
two-fifths ounces per day. Assuming 
there are 20,000 bees in the colony, the 
daily consumption of honey per bee 
is very small. After brood rearing starts 
around Feb. 1, and spring approaches, 
the consumption of stores will increase. 


More on What Becomes 
of Old Queens 


by L. F. CHILDERS, New Franklin, Mo. 

CAN VERIFY Mr. Scholze’s experi- 

ence as related on page 625 of Octo- 
ber 1956 Gleanings. Late one evening 
while passing one of my best colonies 
I saw the queen alone on the alighting 
board. It was so odd to see a queen 
without attendants that I stopped and 
watched her movements. She appeared 
dazed. Suspecting injury I picked her 
up and allowed her to walk about in 
my hand. There was no injury that I 
could see, so I separated the two brood 
chambers and dropped her back in the 
hive. But she came right out again and 
still alone. I thought she knew her 
business and left her alone. Later I 
discovered she was not in the hive. A 
new queen was in her stead. The 
thought of her end never occurred to 
me until I read of Mr. Scholze’s ob- 
servations. 
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Just Hewes 


The next meeting of the Middlesex 
County Beekeepers’ Association (Mass.) 
will be held on Saturday evening, Janu- 
ary 26, 1957. There will be a pot-luck 
supper at 6:30, followed by a business 
meeting and program. A gala Christ- 
mas party was held at our meeting in 
December, and the members were visit- 
ed by Santa Claus himself who distrib- 
uted a small gift to each person present. 

L. C. Proctor, Corres. Secretary. 


The Worcester County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its Jan. 19th meet- 
ing at the Worcester Natural History 
Society, 21 Cedar St., Worcester, Mass. 
A pot-luck supper will be served at 6:30 
followed by a business meeting. The 
speaker for the evening will be Thomas 
Moore from Lundenburg, Mass. Sub- 
ject “Two Queen System”. Happy New 
Year to All.—A. W. Rozenas, Publicity 
Chairman. 


A Short Course in Beekeeping will be 
given during Farm and Home Week, 
January 8 to 11, at the University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, in Room 307, Cof- 
fey Hall. Appearing on the program 
are M. H. Haydak, C. D. Floyd, Jane 
Leichsenring, C. W. Tucker, Henry 
Schaefer, T. A. Gochnauer, and T. L. 
Aamodt. There will be movies and dis- 
cussion. 


The Westchester County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its next meeting 
at the Odd Fellows Hall, 20 Lockwood 
Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y., on Sunday, 
January 20th, 1957, at 2:30 P.M. After 
a short business meeting, we will retire 
across the street to the Coronet Tea 
Room, and have our Annual Dinner 
and Installation of Officers—Mrs. Al- 
fred Roth, Pub. 


The Southwestern Ohio Beekeepers’ 
Association will meet January 12 at the 
Central Y.M.C.A. in Cincinnati at 8 
P.M. A movie film, “Miracle of the 
Bees”, will be shown. A cordial invi- 
tation to all. 


The Beekeepers’ Association annual 
meeting held at 510 Beatty St., Van- 


couver, B.C., on Nov. 17, elected the 
following officers for 1957: President, 
Harcourt Green; Vice President, W. C. 
Dickson; Vice Pres., Mrs. Oral Stone; 
and Sec.-Treas., W. Robinson. Execu- 
tive members also include Jack Pierce, 
Guy Stone, Stanley Green, Jack Wright 
= H. H. Luke.—W. Robinson, Sec.- 
reas. 


The Ohio State Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation business session was held at the 
State Office Building, Monday, Decem- 
ber 3rd. Officers elected for 1957 were: 
Harry J. Vandenberg, President; Tom 
Keesee, Vice President, and H. R. 
Swisher, Sec.-Treas. Other members 
named to committees were: Geo. Reh- 
man, Group Insurance; Tom Keesee, 
Agricultural Education; John Buchan- 
an, Queen and Marketing; Wendell 
Smith and Geo. Stahlman, Membership. 
Those who were unable to attend not 
only missed a good meeting, but were 
missed as well.—H. R. Swisher, Secy. 


Ray Potter, Milton Center, Ohio, 
age 64, was killed by a train in front 
of his home on December 4. He had 
been a bee inspector for 17 years. 


The annual meeting of the Apiary 
Inspectors of America will be held 
Monday, Jan. 28, 1957, in conjunction 
with the American Beekeeping Feder- 
ation Convention at Long Beach, Cal. 
The one-day program will feature pre- 
sentations on the effects of pesticides 
on honeybees, the International Bee- 
keeping Congress at Vienna, mechani- 
zation of inspection, the economics of 
using drugs and antibiotics, and other 
topics relating to apiary inspection. 
Visitors are welcome. A business meet- 
ing for members of the Apiary Inspec- 
tors of America will be held Monday 
evening.—Elbert R. Jaycox, Supervisor. 


It is with great regret that I report 
the passing of one of the better bee- 
keepers and a good friend of the bee- 
keeping industry in California, Mr. 
Harry K. Hill of Willows, California. 
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Mr. Hill was born on November 7, 
1886, and died following a heart attack 
on August 15, 1956. He was active in 
the care of his bees until stricken. 

Harry started beekeeping in about 
1908 and built up over the years a com- 
mercial outfit to around 3,000 colonies. 
He also owned and operated a fuel busi- 
ness from 1922 to 1943, and still had 
time to take part in the county and 
state affairs connected with the bee- 
keeping industry. He seldom missed 
state, regional, or national meetings of 
beekeepers and served as President of 
the California State Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation in 1939. He was an honorary 
president of the association at the time 
of his death. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Dorothy Hill, a son, a daughter, and 
four grand-children. Harry will be 
missed by his many friends. His bee- 
keeping interests will be continued by 
his son, Oliver.—J. E. Eckert, Apicul- 
turist. 


The sudden death of Mr. Erdman 
Braun, Ottawa, Canada, at the early age 
of 51 came as a great shock to his as- 
sociates and many friends. On Sunday, 
November the 4th, Mr. Braun succumb- 
ed to a heart attack at his home. 

He began his career in beekeeping at 


Morden, Manitoba, at the age of 15, 
where he assisted the Apitarist at the 
Experimental Farm. A few years later 


he was placed in charge of the Experi- 
mental Aptary. He received his under- 
graduate degree at the University of 


Manitoba in 1928 and shortly after 
went to the University of Minnesota 
with a teaching fellowship and com- 
pleted his Masters degree at that insti- 
tution in 1933. In 1934 the apiculture 
work was transferred to Brandon, Man- 
itoba, with Mr. Braun in charge. Earl 
in 1950 he was transferred to the divi- 
sion at Ottawa where he occupied the 
position of Senior Apiculturist. 

Mr. Braun had a wide knowledge of 
the problems of the industry and was 
always in great demand as a speaker at 
meetings. He was a tireless worker and 
had the faculty of stimulating his fellow 
workers with his tremendous enthusi- 
asm. 

He published several scientific pa- 
pers and had been in the process of 
completing two papers on pollination, 
in co-operation with co-workers, just 
prior to his death. He also published 
some 50 technical articles in beekeep- 
ing journals over the years and these 
received wide distribution and recog- 
nition. 

Outside of his immediate field of en- 
deavor Mr. Braun served on several 
committees of the following organiza- 
tions: Agricultural Institute of Canada, 
Professional Institute of Canada, and 
the Lions Club. Mr. Braun also de- 
voted time and energy to his church 
and, after teaching Sunday School for 
several years, he assumed the post of 
Superintendent of Sunday School this 
year. 
~ His accomplishments and inspiration, 
however, will constitute a lasting me- 
morial to this outstanding beekeeper. 


High Lights of Manitoba Meeting in Winnipeg 


as culled from a report sent by C. P. MORIN, 


of Manitoba 
was held 


Bee- 
No- 


HE MEETING 

keepers’ Association 
vember 20, 1956. 

Honey production was estimated at 
134 pounds per colony, making a total 
of 5,350,000 pounds for the province. 
The flow usually starts between June 
15 and July 1, but this year heavy rains 
delayed the flow. Good weather later 
on resulted in a good crop. 

Swarming due to weather conditions 
and intermittent honey flow was the 
worst ever. 

There was a 
European foulbrood. 


serious outbreak of 
Treatment with 
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St. Charles, Manitoba 


either streptomycin or terramycin prov- 
ed effective in eliminating the disease. 


Buckwheat, rape, and sunflower 
proved to be good sources of nectar in 
eastern Manitoba. Rape honey granu- 
lates quickly and should be taken off 
hives soon as possible. 

The percentage of water white honey 
was down, compared with previous 
years. 

AFB was found in 67 apiaries as 
compared with 75 last year. Clean up 
by burning has resulted in improving 
the disease situation. 
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The Uses of Honey in Diets and Medicine 


by W. WORTHAM MAXWELL, B:S., M.D., F.A.C.S., F.LC.S., San Antonio, Texas 


HE BIBLE contains many instances 

wherein the usefulness of honey is 
clearly defined as an important food for 
the people of ancient times. We read 
in Exodus 4, 17: “And I have said, I 
will bring you out of the affliction of 
Egypt unto a land flowing with 
milk and honey.” In Psalms 19, we are 
told that “the judgments of the Lord 
sweeter also than honey and 


are 
the honeycomb.” Ancient people be- 
lieved that honey was good for the 


health, as the writer states in Proverbs 
16, 24 that “Pleasant words are as an 
honeycomb, sweet to the soul and 
health to the bones.” 

There is also a warning in Proverbs 
25, 27 that “It is not good to eat much 
honey.” They believed that too much 
would make one vomit. We read in 
Judges 14 that Sampson scraped honey 
from the carcass of a lion which he had 
previously killed. He ate the honey as 
he walked along, taking some of it to 
his father and mother without their 
knowing from whence it came. He later 
used this incident to expound his fam- 
ous riddle to the Phillistines. It is a 
wise Creator who provided bees that 
mankind might have honey as the one 
food produced in Nature ready for his 
diet at any age, from infancy to senility. 

Honey is known to be already digest- 
ed, and it is absorbed into the circula- 
tion from one to four minutes after be- 
ing taken into the stomach. It therefore 
becomes the ideal energizing comple- 
ment to the diets of children from in- 
fancy through the growing ages into 
adulthood. Honey is known to contain, 
in some proportion, every substance 
which is found in the human body. The 
carbohydrates, minerals and vitamins so 
essential to the formula for baby feed- 
ing, are abundant in honey. Its useful- 
ness in baby nutrition goes without 
question. However, it serves its most 
useful purpose in regulating the baby’s 
bowel elimination, as the laxative effect 
of honey has long been recognized. 


Other uses of honeys are too numerous 

[A paper read at the Texas State Bee- 
keepers’ Association meeting November 12 
and 13, 1956.] 
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to cover thoroughly in detail in this 
short discourse. However, some of its 
well-known uses are: energy food for 
athletes, a carbohydrate substitute in 
reducing diets, putting on weight in un- 
dernourished women, a diet supplement 
in pregnancy, an aid to the heart, and 
a help in giving energy to the aged. 
Honey Gives Quick Energy 

An investigation of honey as the en- 
ergy food for athletes has been carried 
on in Sports College, Canada (Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, July 1954). It was 
found that honey gave more quick en- 
ergy as a sweetener than sugar because 
it contains two sugars: namely dextrose 
and levulose, which are immediately 
taken through the intestinal wall into 
circulation—dextrose more rapidly and 
levulose more slowly absorbed. Like- 
wise, honey, being pleasant to the taste, 
was taken by all athletes readily, thus 
making it ideal in pre-competition 
meals, as well as a quick energy food 
between meals or just before events. It 
was also found that honey served well 
in putting weight on the athlete, sup- 
plying sound nutrition and needed ener- 
gy when used in a mixture of eggnog 
containing eggs, honey, protein supple- 
ment, and 18 per cent heavy cream, and 
flavoring. : 

When a reducing diet was needed, a 
little honey at the end of a low carbo- 
hydrate meal gave the athlete a sense 
of satisfaction usually provided by a 
heavy caloric dessert. If honey, say a 
tablespoonful, is taken about an hour 
before the reducing meal, the person is 
less hungry because the lowered blood 
sugar has been raised to normal level 
of one teapoonful in the circulation. 

However, it is much easier to get un- 
dernourished, emaciated women to 
build up and gain weight using honey 
than it is to get fat women to reduce. 
A slice of bread, white or brown, cov- 
ered with a thick layer of oleomargerine 
and honey, cut into small squares and 
eaten while sipping a glass of whole 
milk, will give the undernourished one 
a big energy boost. This should be taken 
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at mid-morning, mid-afternoon, and 
bed-time, so that it will not interfere 
with the appetite at regular meals. 

The above dietary suggestion can be 
of great use in getting undernourished, 
pregnant women “on the build”. How- 
ever, many times the high protein and 
low carbohydrate diet is more desirable. 
Honey is still of great importance in 
supplying the baby-producing body with 
the essentials which it contains, since it 
gets all these essentials into the blood 
stream more quickly and more readily 
than other food sources do. The great- 
est difficulty lies in getting pregnant 
women to eat honey because they are 
“afraid of getting too fat”. 

There is no doubt that functions of 
the human body were intended to con- 
tinue their normal activity throughout 
life by being invigorated by the ele- 
ments of nutritional food digested daily. 
The heart, an organ of intrinsic muscles 
and nerve, is the most important ex- 
ample. Its continued function is abso- 
lute to life and therefore requires sev- 
eral very essential elements of diet, 
namely the sugars, potassium, and vita- 
mins. All of these are found in honey. 
Thus it is that a Vermont doctor, D. C. 
Jarvis, M.D., American Bee Journal, 
1954, has written: “Honey is kind to 
your heart”. This elaborate discourse 
tells you much about the heart and the 
circulatory system, but essentially hon- 
ey taken daily, two to four teaspoonfuls, 
supplies the required potassium and 
sugars. Human circulation requires a 
teaspoonful of sugar in the blood at all 
times. This amount is so essential that 
if it were reduced to half that amount, 
one would lose consciousness. If this 
amount is increased for any length 
of time, diabetes might make its appear- 
ance. Honey containing dextrose and 
levulose in the proportions of 34 per 
cent and 40 per cent respectively, is the 
ideal form of sugar for the heart and 
circulation. When honey is swallowed, 
the dextrose passes rapidly into the 
blood; but levulose, being more slowly 
absorbed, maintains a steady level of 
blood sugar concentration. Because of 
its levulose content, honey does not 
raise the blood sugar level faster or 
farther than can be dealt with by the 
body. The potassium requirement of 
the body is small but necessary in order 
to maintain peace and quiet in the body. 
Potassium is a sedative to the body and 
must be taken when a sedative is need- 
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ed. It slows the heart action when 
necessary. 
[he same Vermont doctor recom- 


mends the use of honey daily for peo- 
ple as they grow older. His slogan is: 
“Age slowly with the aid of honey”. He 
claims that honey helps bowel elimina- 
tions (more or less can be used as in- 
dicated), that the efficient use of mus- 
cles results from the quick energy boost 
of honey, that honey soothes the stom- 
ach by reducing gas and heartburn, that 
it promotes sleep when taken at bed- 
time when taken with apple cider vine- 
gar. Also, the muscle twitching and 
cramps in the leg muscles so common 
in old people is readily overcome by 
taking honey (two teaspoonfuls at each 
meal) and by taking two teaspoonfuls of 
a mixture of one cup honey and three 
teaspoonfuls apple cider vinegar at bed 
time. No doubt the sedative action of 
potassium plays an important part, as 
well as giving the person an energy lift 
to produce relaxation of muscles, thus 
inducing sleep. 

Now, as to the use of honey in medi- 
cine itself: It is very meager. By far 
the greatest use of honey has always 
been in compounding _ prescriptions 
when it was used as a palatable vehicle 
for cough syrup and other liquid medi- 
cine. It is seldom used today for pre- 
scriptions. Honey does have very un- 
usual bactericidal properties, which in- 
terests the medicinal profession in sev- 
eral ways. “The fact that bacteria can’t 
thrive, reproduce or live in honey is 
due to the fact that honey has an acid 
reaction, and the pathogenic bacteria 
do not thrive in an acid media. Another 
cause is the high sugar content of honey 
and the consequent hygroscopic prop- 
erty. Because of this property, moisture 
is absorbed from bacteria, which causes 
their destruction. “Recently a bacteria- 
killing substance, ‘inhibib’, which is sen- 
sitive to heat and is destroyed by sun- 
light, was isolated from honey.” The 
above quote was taken from a letter to 
me from Mykola H. Haydak, Associate 
Professor of Entomology, University of 
Minnesota. 

With this information in mind, it is 
easy to understand why Doctor Michael 
W. Bulman, of England, wrote his arti- 
cle, “Honey as Surgical Dressings” 
for the British Bee Journal (December 
29, 1955). The article was reviewed by 
Mrs. Erika Barth in the June and July 
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issues of Gleanings. This medical infor- 
mation about honey as a surgical dress- 
ing should somehow be brought to the 
attention of American Medicine. The 
entire paper is much too long to read 
before this group of beekeepers. Key 
to the contents is that honey was used 
by the ancient Egyptians as a surgical 
dressing in chronic ulceration, infected 
skin surfaces such as boils, burns, veri- 
cose ulcers, and recently denuded op- 
erative areas. 

Honey has been in general use in 
medicine for like conditions for cen- 
turies in Europe. The qualities in hon- 
ey which produce the good healing 
results are several. The bactericidal 
power, the result mainly of its hygro- 
scopic action, after application to a raw 
surface, produced a free flow of lymph, 
causing a rapid clearing of the infected 
purulant surface, with a sloughing of 
the dead tissue. Also, the apparent ab- 
sorbing of honey encourages one to be- 
lieve its nutrition properties are helpful 
in tissue regeneration and healing. Fur- 
thermore, honey has proved to be nei- 
ther toxic nor irritating while covering 
raw areas. There was absence of ad- 
hesion of the dressing to the granulating 
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surface; and wien the gauze was re- 
moved, the honey could be washed off 
with water without harming the new 
tissues growth areas. New tissue in se- 
vere burns was thereby readied for skin 
grafting. The use of honey for this pur- 
pose proved very satisfactory because 
of the advantages claimed: namely, that 
it is non-irritating, non-toxic, self-sterile, 
bactericidal, nutritive, cheap, easily ob- 
tained, and above all, effective. 

In summary, every beekeeper in 
America — in fact, every one in the 
world, should feel a deep pride and 
real satisfaction in the knowledge that 
he is a producer of one of the very 
important foods in daily diet. Honey is 
the one universal food which all people 
of all ages can use daily in their diets 
as an essential and pleasant source of 
assured energy. 

On the other hand, the use of honey 
in medicine is very limited. However, 
members of the medical profession do 
most of the prescribing of diets to peo- 
ple of all types and ages. Therefore, it 
should be a challenge to every beekeep- 
er to see that his doctor is acquainted 
with the many qualities of honey as a 
daily dietary item. 


L 
+ 


Officers of the California State Beekeepers Association— 


Left to right: W. F. Huston, President; Mrs. 


Huston; Mrs. 


Frank Watts, President of Ladies’ Auxiliary; Frank Watts, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the State Association. 
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Notes from Southwest Washington 


by ALE... SMITH, Oakville, Washington 


T OCCURS to me that in all the bee 

journals I have seen, there has never 
been a mention of this southwest Wash- 
ington where I have spent nearly all 
my life. Time was when it might have 
deserved mention, but since the once 
abundant willow herb or fireweed has 
been crowded out by the resurging 
forests, the nectar supply is too uncer- 
tain to furnish dependable bee pasture, 
hence there are few save minor api- 
arists. 

Nectar is not precisely uncertain, for 
we know, or should know, that we are 
peculiarly subject to the 11-year sun 
spot cycle, the nadir of which was the 
years 1954-’55. Both years were poor, 
but the only professional in these parts 
took off practically no honey in ’56, 
and was obliged to feed many of his 
colonies to get them through the winter. 

However, 1956 has been a freak year. 
We have had a three-month drouth, 
broken by only one light rain, and crops 
have suffered, but the little bees have 
drilled right on through it all. My best 
colony has filled two shallow extracting 
supers and is working busily on the 
third this September Ist. And this in 
addition to a double brood chamber, 
sadly depleted in the spring, but now 
full to overflowing. This is a modest 
record indeed, but phenomenal com- 
pared to the preceding years. 

A Few Tricks of the Trade 

However, my object in writing at all, 
was to pass along a few little tricks I 
have picked up from talking with vet- 
eran bee men, of whom there is a 
sprinkling hereabouts, though they, like 
myself, are minor beekeepers now. As 
we used to say in another field, every 
man has some trick worth learning. 

For instance one man, our only pro- 
fessional, told me he wears wet cotton 
gloves while at work. He says no bee 
will sting through wet cloth. (Not in- 
variably true I find, but it helps.) He 
likewise, in uniting in a hurry, douses 
both groups with thin sugar syrup, and 
they never fight. 

Another veteran tells me he unites 
by putting one brood chamber atop the 
other with a special honey board be- 
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tween them. This honey board is quar- 
ter-inch plywood with a screened cut 
out center. He uses a double screen, 
one tackea on each side so they cannot 
sting each other through it. 

I have improved on this slightly, or so 
I imagine, by making two openings in 
the honey board, one screened and the 
other covered with paper pierced with 
darning needle holes. I use this for fall 
uniting and let the queens fight it out. 
(A lazy man hates to search for queens.) 

To give a swarm to an old colony, I 
use only the screened opening and put 
a bee escape near the front, with a rib- 
bon of tin covering the hole and pro- 
jecting outside the hive, so I can come 
along in a few days and yank it out to 
allow the swarm to go below. If it is 
the swarming season, it is well to use 
a queen excluder in addition, for if the 
queen got below, she might swarm out, 
or so I suppose. : 

The idea of the screens is to furnish 
ventilation, so the swarm upstairs will 
not smother, as they might with Dr. 
Miller’s method of using a_ full-sized 
sheet of paper. Incidentally, I find the 
new plastic screen pleasanter to use. 





Colonies Too Strong for Winter 


Q. When fall comes I have four or five 
supers full of bees and there is not room 
enough for them in one hive body. I can 
not winter them in two hive bodies in the 
cellar, so last season I brushed the bees 
from all the supers except the lower ones 
and drowned them. Did I do the right 
thing? 

A. No. If there are too many bees 
for one hive body a super containing 
empty combs or a little honey (in many 
cases the last super given, which has 
been only partly filled) should be given 
to each colony when the honey is re- 
moved so that there will be room in the 
hive until the approach of cool weather 
in the fall. As cold weather approaches 
even these large colonies will have no 
difficulty in crowding into a single 
story, and large colonies, as a rule, win- 
ter better than small colonies. 
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Athed & Answered 


Influences of Drones Upon 
Yield Per Colony 

Q. A well-known beekeeper writes that 
he has had far better honey crops from 
colonies in which he permitted one frame 
of drone comb and permitted the rearing 
of drones before the honey flow. The other 
colonies not permitted to rear drones gave 
no such good results. Have you had any 
experience along this line and if so, with 
what results? 


A. The theory that colonies which 
are permitted to rear a large number of 
drones do better work than other colo- 
nies has been advanced in this country, 
but has been almost universally rejected 
by beekeepers. Even when all the brood 
combs are as nearly perfect worker 
combs as can be had, strong colonies 
will rear a considerable number of 
drones previous to the swarming season. 
If no drone cells are available the bees 
sometimes tear away worker cells and 
build drone cells in their place, thus 
apparently satsifying the desire to rear 
drones at this season. It is therefore 
practically impossible to prevent the 
rearing of at least a few drones which 
is apparently enough to satisfy the 
colony. 

Whether colonies which are encour- 
aged to rear a large number of drones 
previous to the honey flow would do 
better work than colonies which rear 
only a limited number has never been 
determined by careful experimental 
work so far as we know. But the ex- 
perience of beekeepers in this country 
indicates that better results are obtained 
by restricting the rearing of drones. To 
rear a frame of drone brood would re- 
quire something like four pounds of 
honey and most American beekeepers 


prefer that this be used for rearing 
workers instead. 
Pollen and Nectar Carriers 

Q. Do bees carry nectar at the same 


time they carry pollen? 

According to R. L. Parkers’ ob- 
servations (Cornell Univ. Memoir 98), 
25 per cent of the field bees collected 
pollen only, 17 per cent gathered both 
pollen and nectar on the same trip, and 
58 per cent collected nectar alone. He 
also points out that the majority of 
plants visited yielded both nectar and 
pollen and that pollen alone is collected 
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from relatively few plants. It was also 
interesting to note that the average pol- 
len load is nearly 20 per cent of the 
weight of the carrying bee. 


Weight of Queen and Her Eggs 

Q. How much does a queen bee weigh? 
How many eggs does she lay in 24 hours 
and how many of her eggs would it require 


to weigh one grain? 
A. The weight of the queen bee var- 


ies according to whether she is laying 
heavily or not. During the winter when 
she is not laying at all she would, of 
course, weigh the least. Ordinarily, she 
weighs about .25 of a gram or about 
three and one-half grains. A good queen 
is capable of laying 1800 eggs in 24 
hours, but she does this only during a 
short period in the spring. The eggs 
when first laid weigh about .00013 of a 
gram but weigh less when about ready 
to hatch. It would therefore require 
about 500 of these to weigh one grain, 
or 240,000 to weigh one ounce. 


Color of Queens 

Q. Are Italian queens ever dark in col- 
or or are these dark queens hybrids? 

A. The color of Italian queens may 
vary considerably. The yellowest queens 
are those which are reared during warm 
weather and under the most favorable 
conditions, while queens reared during 
cold weather or under unfavorable con- 
ditions may be much darker, even 
though from the same mother. 


Where Bees Can Be Kept 

Q. Where can bees be kept? 

A. There are few places in the coun- 
try where one or more colonies of bees 
can not make honey. It is true that the 
natural surroundings may be unfavor- 
able for the bees but one who has had 
no experience is often astonished as to 
the distance bees will go in search of 
nectar in the flowers. In almost every 
large city there are some beekeepers 
who have bees right in the heart of the 
city, either in back yards or on the roofs 
of buildings. Ordinarily, bees will go 
from one to three miles in search of 
nectar, but if there is none nearer they 
will go much farther. There are cases 
on record of bees going seven miles 
from home. 
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Guy aud Sell 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 


umns. References required from new advertisers not known to us. 
each word in names 
such as ‘‘a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, 


word, each insertion. Each initial, 


Rate: 18c per counted 
and addresses, the shortest word 
as well as any num- 


oes (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy Should be in by the 


Oth of the month preceding publication. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
rices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
nsted, Michigan. 


IOWA honey, one can or truck loads. 
Russell D. Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 


“CLOVER, extracted honey in_ sixties. 
Abram Brubaker, Rt. 2, Lancaster, Pa. 


FOR SALE — White clover honey, 580 
60's. Wes Johnston, Bad Axe, Mich. 
HONEY AND WAX WANTED 

‘BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 


not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C.O.D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished _his credit with the seller. 


CASH for all types extracted honey. 
Send sample and best price. Buckeye Hon- 
ey Co., 3930 No. High St., Columbus 14, O. 

CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to quan- 
tity and we will quote price. Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


WANTED—AIll grades of Extracted hon- 
ey. Send sample and price. Deer Creek 


Honey Farms, London, Ohio. 
WANTED — White extracted or comb 
honey. Send sample. Millersport Honey 


Company, Millersport, Ohio. 


BEST CASH DEAL for your honey (any 
grade) and beeswax. Alexander Company, 
819 Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


HONEY WANTED, all grades in 60’s. 
Mail samples, advise quantity, best price. 
M. R. Cary Corp., 1112-14 East Erie Blvd., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


BEESWAX WANTED — Highest prices 
paid in cash or trade for bee supplies. The 
A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio; Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; San Antonio, Texas. 


WRITE FOR Shipping tags and quota- 
tions on rendered beeswax. We buy from 
one pound up and if you have over 25 
pounds let us work it into foundation four 
you at a 25 per cent savin Walter T. 
Kelley Co., Clarkson, sae 


HONEY WANTED — All grades and ve- 
rieties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
State quantity. HAMILTON & 
2613 South Yates Ave., Los 
Angeles 22, California. 
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WANTED: Light amber clover and fall 
flowers honey, no buckwheat. Also white 
clover. Send sample and lowest rice. 


Cloverdale Honey Co., Fredonia, N. 
WANTED- 

also beeswax, any 

Tipton, Mich. 


sixty-pound cans, 


—Honey in 
E. Allen, 


quantity. L. 


CASH for Amber and Buckwheat Honey. 


Best cash price for wax. Hubbard, Onsted, 
Michigan. 
WANTED—Buckwheat and light amber 


honey. 


Eastern Food Products, 421 Bedford 
Ave., . 


3rooklyn, N 


WANTED—Extracted honey, all grades, 


all amounts. We pay cash. Send sample 
and price wanted. The Honeymoon Prod- 
ucts Co., Box 85, River Rouge, Mich. 


BEESWAX—Top prices, your Southern, 
Southwest and Southeastern steady market. 
Any quantity. Sell with confidence. BELL 
INC., Box 4532, Jackson, Miss. 


HIGHEST CASH prices paid for honey 
in all grades. Submit sample. Schultz Hon- 
ey Farms, Ripon, Wisconsin. 


WAX WORKERS renders and buys bees- 
wax, manufactures plain and WAVYWIRED 
foundation. Prices and shipping tags on re- 
quest. WAX WORKERS, Ithaca, New York. 


FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt —- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hu 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation. On- 
sted, Michigan. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY Catalog 
published (64 pages) free for the asking. 
sisting many items not found in other cat- 


alogs. No agents—buy direct and save 20% 
WALTER T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, 
KENTUCKY. 


FOR SALE—New heart cypress 10-frame 
bottom boards. KD, 10 or more, $1.00 
each; 50 or more, 90 cents each; 100 or 
more, 85 cents each. One nailed up sample 
postpaid, $1.25. Fred L. Poole, Elizabeth- 
town, Rt. 2, Box 67, No. Car. 


WANTED, 
honey. Mail 
Honey Farms, Latty, 


extracted 
Stoller 


chunk comb and 
sample and price. 
Ohio. 
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FOR SALE—Supers, covers, bottoms- Prite 
HONEY WANTED good grade wood. Supers $1.00 each. Cov- Nort 
° ers and botoms (4-cleat) 75c each. K.D i 
Carloads and less than carloads. peated SO canke, aneh Rein d a ser Se april 
P : P ormation nur Johanson, 36 ed- f ! 
Mail sample yarn <a prices in all wood Highway, Healdsburg, Calif. } _— 
. New 
Te AMMO RM or winter. Plenty of supers and” other soe 
. : / or. enty of s ers a r \ 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin equipment. Complete outfit except for Mich 
+ shop. Robert Schrieber, c/o Schreiber Hon- 4 HE 
ey Company, Box 194, Gooding, Idaho. f 
men, 
~ work 
————— age FOR SALE—100 empty 10-frame hives Sunn 
Q UEENS — frames. 50 bottoms; 50 covers. _ Ws 
* sterilized and inspected. M. V. Parshall, . 
Italians Caucas -ns Chesaning, Michigan. pond 
With queens 1-24 25-99 100 up ' in fil 
¥ FOR SALE—1800 91-inch supers with Texa: 
3-Ib. pkg. $5.00 $4.90 $4.85 seven combs; 1000 supers with 8 empty 
2-Ib. pkg. 4.00 3.95 3.90 frames; 1000 covers; 1000 bottoms, Life- MIS 
Nice I . a, 8 —— Have omega — = 
arg certificate. “xcellent condition. ill sell la 
queens 1.15 1.10 1.00 = = nest oe prices. E. Wadleigh, om 2g 
ivionte ista, olo. eacn. 
We have enlarged our queen yard View 
. > NOTICE TO CALIFORNIA BEEKEEP- Mich: 
to fill the great demand for our ERS—A new Kelley finger-tip control hive FO 
queens. Send us your order of loader with an 18 foot boom for sale at a Quee 
1 1000 considerable discount. Reason: I am a Enter 
or . teacher. I am moving to another job that Napa 
: s ‘ " will restrict or stop my bee hobby. J. A. | = 
MITCHELL’S APIARIES Cannon, Star Route, Box 603, McKittrick, WC 
California. estab 
\ Bunkie, La. y South 
- — - = ~ / Pe b quire 
100 COLONIES—Write for details. More- = 
house, Montevideo, Minnesota. oun 
Te re 
= % 
3 Wii 
BETTER-BRED QUEENS 2 a , a . ; Box 
a. : BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE ~ 
We enter this New Year with new =: POS] 
enthusiasm, new vision, and we are = . 4 4 — , : 
repared to serve you with our : We use all possible care jn accepting ad- | WA 
BE "R-BRED Stock. Book your =: vertisements but we cannot be held respon- | Jan 
order early please ’ Fs sible in case disease occurs among bees soid | Otis ] 
CALVERT APIARIES Calvert, Ala s or if dissatisfaction occurs. We suggest 
—— . : * = that prospective buyers ask for a certificate MAC 
hy > of inspection as a matter of precaution. 2 
Are 
CARNIOLAN and CAUCASIAN Bees for Journ. 
s "4 1957. Booking queens. Each, $1.00; 2-pound Oldes 
bees with queen, $4.00; 3-pound bees with esi 
Comb honey wanted. Clover preferred. queen, $5.00. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., Rt Praise 
State particulars. 3, Box 251, Greenville, Ala. indep 
ORADELL APIARIES Oradell, N. J. — 
FRAMES of brood and bees, queenless 5 50 
package bees in your packages. ill buy receiv 
= sell bee outfits. Walker Apiaries, Pharr, Gielb: 
exas. 
J. E. WING & SONS BEI 
oO ate — i . — —s 7 , of the 
43 Years Continuous Service PACKAGE BEES—Take a _ vacation on month 
A your express money. Come for your bees ports 
ae ee So Sees ae” make cult 
she rs vy. MILLER Ani 
and Queens — BROS., SAFFORD, ALA., U.S.A. — 
maetent Ps rad Bee R 
nights Landing, Calif. a aan 
3 9 SEEDS — 
Publis 
7/6 p 
HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog 106. 
HONEY WY :148 on request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Ia Kno 
bees « 
Im d desi bodyi 1 . oe JOUR 
prove ‘ esigns, embo ying color, HELP WANTED Bhupe 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. — 
Please send for free samples & prices. throug 
P P HELP WANTED Experienced queen or $2.. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY breeder for 1957 or young man with bee- \ Rss. 
Money 


keeping experience who would like to learn 





Oconomowoc, Wisconsin queen rearing. No drinker. The Wilbanks stamp: 
Apiaries, Claxton, Georgia. | 
Janua 
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WANTED — Experienced beekeeper be- 
tween ages of 25 to 35 for year-around 
work in Bismark, North Dakota. Robert L. 
Pritchard, Bismarck Honey Co., Bismarck, 
North Dakota, Route 1. 


BEE MAN with some experience. Season 


April to December. State qualifications, 
salary expected. Lavern Depew, Auburn, 
New York 


WANTED—FExperienced beekeeper. Must 
give reference. Hartmann, Box 13, Milford, 
Michigan. 

HELP WANTED—Two experienced bee 
men, one queen breeder. Year around 
work. Good wages. Jim’s Valley Apiaries, 
Sunnyside, Wash 


WANTED: Helper or experienced bee- 
man for package and queen season. Give 


experience, age, size and wages expected 
in first letter. Howerd Weaver, Navasota, 
Texas. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Wanted pure Royal Jelly — preferable 
packed in cold cream jars of one ounce 
each. State quantities available. Prairie 
View Honey Co., 12303 12th St., Detroit 6, 
Michigan. 

FOR SALE—Royal Jelly and The Little 


Queen Royal Jelly 
Enterprises, 1017 
Napa, California 

WOULD SELL half 
established Queen and 
South Florida Reference given and re- 
quired. Box 87, Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 

WANTED—Stoller twin blade 
Oliver Meyer, Preston, Iowa. 

WISH TO PURCHASE bees in New York. 
Box 105 Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 


POSITION WANTED 


WANTED—Chance in shop or bee yard. 
Jan. through May. Wages or commission. 


Extractor. Royal Jelly 
Los Carneros Avenue, 


interest in a well- 


Bee business in 


uncapper. 


Otis B. Achord, Murphy Hotel,. Findlay, O. 
MAGAZINES 

Archiv fur Bienenkunde, International 
journal for Bee Culture and beekeeping 


economics. Founded in the fall of 1918. 
Oldest economic bee journal in the world. 
Praised again and again for its decades of 
independent leadership through many en- 
dorsements and advice as a valuable source 
also for the practice. Classic. Yearly DM 


5.50 Any aspiring beekeeping friend will 
receive a sample copy. Biene-Verglag, 
Gielbach, Lindau, Germany. 


BEE WORLD, the international journal 
of the Bee Research Association published 
monthly, contains the latest research re- 
ports on bees and beekeeping. With Api- 
cultural Abstracts it costs $3.00 r annum. 
Apicultural Abstracts only $1.75 per an- 
num from the Hon. Subscription Secretary, 
3ee Research Association, 10 Barnett Wood 
Lane; ASHTEAD, Surrey, England. 


Read the South African Bee Journal. 
Published every two months. Subscription 
7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P. O. Box 
3106, Cape Town, South Africa. 

Know 
bees of India 
JOURNAL, 


interesting facts concerning the 
through the INDIAN BEE 
published in English by the 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarrh 
Dist. Naini Tal, U. P. India or available 
through them. Subs. Rs9/ or 15 shillings 
or $2.25 yearly. Sample copy st free for 
Rs'g, or s2/6, or 20 cents (International 
Money Order). Payment in mint postage 
stamps of your country accepted. 


January, 1957 








C >» 
“GULF BREEZE” 
ra Bees Italian Queens 
Your expensive bee 


hives become a liability 
without the best stock 
you can buy. GULF 
BREEZE queens and 
packages assure you of 
the highest QUALITY available. 
Place your order NOW before it is 
too late. Prices announced later. 
No obligation to book your orders. 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY 
Donaldsonville, La. saad 


Booking orders now. Over 
30 years a shipper. Send 
for Free Circulars. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
Weslaco, Texas 




















= 





Italian Queens 
EUGENE WALKER 


Rt. 2, Box 207 
Live Oak, California 








\ 





CAUCASIAN 
Queens & Bees for 1957 
2-Ib. pk. 3-lb. pk. 

$4.00 $5.00 
10 to 48 =1.25 3.75 4.75 
49& up 1.15 3.50 4.50 


Must be good as the best, as orders 
turned away each_ season. 
NOTICE: No package orders after 
May 15th. Queens will be available 
as usu 


HOWARD WEAVER 


Navasota, Texas 


ueens 


1 to 9 1.35 
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YOU'LL LIKE GOAT MILK! Profit and 
health with dairy goats. Sam 
magazine and_ information EE. Dairy 
Goat Journal, Dept. , Columbia, Mo. 





INTERESTED in An ora Goats? Read 
the Sheep and Goat Raiser, Box 189, San 
Angelo, Texas. The only ranch ma razine 

ublished serving the Angora Goat Indus- 
ry. Subscription $3.00. Sample copy 25c. 
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THE STOVER APIARES 4 
Mayhew, Miss. 
| We have been in the bee business a long time. We have seen good years and 
bad years, but through all of this time it has been our honest endeavor to 
produce better bees and queens and get them to you promptly and in good 
condition at prices in line with other reputable producers. 
| Bees and queens are our specialty, not just a sideline. 
Book your order early. 
PRICES — ITALIANS OR CAUCASIANS 
| : 
| Lots of Queens 21. &Q. 31b&Q. 41b.&Q. 5b. &Q. 3 
1 - 24 $1.40 $4.25 $5.35 $6.45 $7.55 
25 - 99 1.30 4.00 5.05 6.10 7.15 
100-499 1.20 3.75 4.75 5.75 6.75 
Tested Queens. $2.50 each. 
Queens Postpaid — Airmailed and/or Clipped — No Extra Cost. 
For Queenless Package, Deduct Price of Queen. 
| Packages F.O.B. Shipping Points. 
q a 
f- \) Say 
Keep HOLLOPETER’S 
" Hardy “ 
Gleanings Honey-gathering 
: ITALIAN QUEENS 
Coming in season 
White Pine Bee Farms 
wD — MAIL THIS Box 810 Rockton, Pa. 
* fess K — 
‘— COUPON TODAY Tt 
\ Ritige HIGH QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 
p OR—GIVE TO | ” & PACKAGE BEES” - 
J oe ore and Better Bees for 1957. [ 
a, A FRIEND | Write us for prices and open dates. 
a. | CARLUS T. HARPER 
New_ Brockton, Ala. S 
iG ) 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 4 
SAY. SS Sinn Ohio Forehand’s Honey Getters | 
Yes! Enter my subscription to Glean- for ‘57 F 
ings for the period checked below ie 
l yr $2.00 [) 2 yrs. $3.50 We are now booking orders for FA 
- =m $5.00 the coming season for as fine Bees 
and Queens as your money can 
50c per year extra for foreign buy. So get your orders in early 
Name .......ccccccccccccee | and save delay. Write us for i 
| prices. : 
| i ee a eee 50 Years Among the Bees = 
| % 
> | _ 
( ity State te oF Huber Forehand 
CO Remittance enclosed. is Bill me. P.O. Box il Satsuma, Ala. 
mes — 
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- HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


May you have prosperity in 1957. 
Let us help you to produce the best crop of honey by supply- 
ing your PACKAGE BEES. 





“They Produce” 


For quality and service that pays off in larger honey crops, 
place your order early. Orders are coming in for April dates 
at this time. Don’t miss your preferred date. Place your order 
now, pay later. Trucks loaded by appointment. Due to rising 
costs, prices will be as follows: 
2-lb. with queen 3-Ib. with queen 
ee $4.25 each $5.35 each 
Jere 4.00 each 5.10 each 
100 wp ..... 3.75 each 4.85 each 


For Island Hybrid queens add 35c each. 
“Satisfaction Guaranteed” 
ROSSMAN APIARIES P.O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
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1957 PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 


Dadant Starline Hybrids and Garon’s Three-Banded Italians 
Write for prices or look for advertised 
prices in the February issue of this magazine. 
Reg. U.S. 
La s- 


GARON BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, Pat. Off. 
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PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
“ Italians ” 
Booking Orders. Write for Prices 
Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 
THE WILBANKS APIARIES Claxton, Georgia 

















ITALIAN QUEENS 





and ITALIAN 
PACKAGES Queens and Package Bees 
As Good as the Best. 1957 


TITITITTET ttt 


W. E. PLANT 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


COCGOGGRRGORGRROEGEEEROReOREES PITT \ — 7) 


Weaver Apiaries 
Navasota, Texas 




















U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes .... . 
and grow bigger every year. 
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LITTLE’S ITALIAN QUEENS 
ROYAL JELLY 


Booking orders for 1957 season. 
Prices on Queens will appear in Feb. issue. 


Write for jelly prices. 


LITTLE’S APIARIES 
P.O. Box 122 Shelbyville, Tennessee 





JENSEN’S 
BEES and QUEENS 


Advance orders and 
inquiries presage 
unusually heavy de- 
mand this spring. 
We are making 
preparations to give 
>. our usual prompt 
service, with QUAL- 
ITY of the highest. 


Slightly higher prices are inevitable. 
Write us your possible requirements, with 
desirable dates. 





JENSEN’S APIARIES 


Macon, Mississippi, U. S. A. 





A LOOK AT ITALIAN 
BEEKEEPING 
(Continued from page 19) 


ed this company of people. The house- 
wife warned me very solemnly that I 
must not go near, for there would be 
danger to me. I was determined, how- 
ever not to miss the opportunity to 
secure a picture or two of swarming 
bees. These little creatures were no 


different from others under similar 
conditions, and they gave me no 
trouble. 


So far as I could observe, there was 
little in central and southern Italy to 
encourage commercial beekeeping. 
Honey plants did not seem to be espe- 
cially plentiful. The extreme dryness of 
the summer season, necessitating irriga- 
tion, discourage natural vegetation. 
There are few forest regions, but many 
acres Of brush land which are cut over 
periodically to furnish fagots. Every 
available foot of tillable soil is called 
upon to furnish food for man and beast. 
Sheep and goats are pastured on land 
too poor or too rough to be cultivated. 
It looked to me as if this portion of 
Italy would always remain a region for 
the farmer-beekeeper rather than for 
the man who would try to make his 
living from the keeping of bees. 
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LET’S TALK ABOUT 
HONEY PLANTS 
(Continued from page 37) 


Texas. Professor A. H. Alex of Tex- 
as A. and M. writes me that the name 
cow-itch is applied to both Cissus incisa 
and to peppervine (Ampelopsis or Cis- 
sus arborea). In eastern Texas including 
both Bay City and Navasota, pepper- 
vine is the source of the honey which I 
ascribed to cow-itch in my November 
column. Professor Alex adds, “Cissus 
incisa in Texas extends farther west- 
ward and is called Yerba del Buey by 
the Mexicans. It is visited by bees but 
is only of minor value. This species is 
often confused with poison ivy. Neith- 
er of the two has enough irritating ef- 
fect on cattle to justify the name “cow- 
itch.” To still further add to the con- 
fusion in some parts of the country, the 
attractive trumpet creeper (Campsis 
radicans) is also called cow-itch. It is 
no wonder that botanists find it neces- 
sary to use technical names. 

Virginia. In a recent column I asked 
for information on spotted knapweed 
(Centaurea maculata). John M. Amos, 
Extension Entomologist, sends me the 
following interesting comments about 
it. “This plant is quite widespread on 
stony land and mountain slopes in 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. While work- 
ing in Pennsylvania I noted that bees 
worked it rather freely. Here in Vir- 
ginia I have seen very few bees on it. 
Just how much honey it produces, I do 
not know. At one location there was a 
lot of nice honey in the hive, and I saw 
bees on knapweed near that location in 
considerable numbers. The honey, how- 
ever could have come from sweet clo- 
ver earlier in the summer.” 

My comments on giant catnip have 
brought two requests for seeds, one 
from A. F. Moyer of Dillsburg, Penn- 
sylvania and the other from Dr. W. R. 
McCuistion, veterinarian of Fort Worth, 
Texas. Dr. McCuistion is interested in 
catnip in relation to the domestic cat 
and would appreciate any information 
on the subject. Since giant catnip does 
not smell like the common catnip, I do 
not believe it would interest cats. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 
FOR SALE—Back issues of Giegning 
1922-1956. Lavern Depew, Auburn, N. 


FOR SALE — 10 tons _ white — 
James Murphy, St. David. Ml. 
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a SS 
| Modernize Your Beekeeping Learn Two Simple Methods 
— INTRODUCTION OF QUEENS IMMEDIATE RELEASING 
_ UNITING NEW SWARMS 
fing By using a common household product (selling in grocery and 
per- drug stores for about $1.00 here in Indiana) sufficient to in- 
ch I troduce about 25 queens, or unite 15 swarms. 
— Learn how we united 18 swarms into 4 hives and produced 
vest- an excellent crop of comb honey in 1956. Eliminate the dis- 
y by agreeable task of removing queen cells. Also learn how we 
hag introduce new queens by releasing them immediately. Save 
2ith- time. 
hang Send $2.00 to Weim-Way System, Avilla, Indiana, for copy- 
son- right booklet fully explaining both introduction of queens and 
the uniting swarms. 
oe If not satisfied, return booklet within 10 days and your money 
ces- will be refunded. You must be satisfied. 
a These methods developed by Wilmer P. Weimer, Avilla, Ind. 
d | . , 
a | 40 years experience with bees. 
the 7 — 
out 
on | y sisiiidiiit 
m | 
ork- = 
es SPECIAL NOTICE 
Vit, 4 : 
Ka : As of January Ist, 1957, we are discontinuing our bee supply 
saw : business, due to the City of Cincinnati taking over our proper- 
ae : ty for the THIRD STREET EXPRESSWAY. 
clo- : , , . 

? We shall continue to operate our honey processing business 
ave ? and will always be in the market for high grade honey. We 
= : shall let you know our new address after February Ist, 1957. 

R. : 
rth, : Sincerely thanking all of our customers for your splendid sup- 
pr : port in the past. 
ion : 
oes fr & 
io | THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 
229-31 Walnut St., 





Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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THREE BAND and PURE ITALIAN HYBRID 


Package Bees and Queens 
We ship pure worker bees by mail, express, or truck—with queens 
introduced or not whichever you like. We guarantee live arrival. 


1957 PRICES 
Each with a Young Laying Queen 

















































Lots of 2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 4 lbs. 5 Ibs. 
1 to 11, eee $4.25 $5.35 $6.45 $7.55 
12 to 29, ae 4.05 5.10 6.15 7.20 
30 or More, Each ...... 3.85 4.85 5.85 6.80 
Untested Queens each $1.40; Tested Queens, each, $2.00. 
For queenless bees, deduct $1.40 from the package price. 









































JACKSON APIARIES P.O. Box 58 Funston, Ga. 
wa 
\ &4 : 
THE 1956 SEASON is ‘ 
drawing to a close and 3-Banded Italians 
I desire to thank all my | BEE 
customers for their pa- | s and QUEENS 
tronage and patience in | Shipped anywhere in 
delays caused by early 
drought, a fire, and Mediterranean United States and Canada 
fruit-fly spraying that were encount- 
ered in Florida. Preparing for in- Write for Price List 
creased output in 1957. Booking 
orders now. Queens, $1.35 each, H. C. BRUNSON 
air mail; $2.00 to foreign countries. 
Discount on quantity. P.O. Box 188 Phone 2161 
W. D. Reams, Box 87, LaBelle, Fla. Hampton, South Carolina | 
J ee -~) 




















— LIVE AND LEARN 
FLOWERS’ QUALITY ITALIANS (Continued from page 39) 


early March that led me to think that 
HAPPY NEW YEAR to everyone. the hive was stronger than it was when 
Here is the time to think about pack- jt went into the fall. It could be faulty 
ages and queens for spring delivery. observation, but frequently I have be- 
Write us your needs and time you want —_jieved that most of these bees were 
delivery. We are better prepared for young bees. If they were left-overs from 
you than ever, with better bees and — jast October, they sure kept their youth 
queens. Our motto is to please our with them. Drifting could be responsi- 
customers so let us know your need. ble for some hives getting more than 
Book your shipping date. their share of bees, but I never have 
seen much of that in this location. They 
FLOWERS BEE COMPANY seem to know where they belong and 
Jesup, Georgia stick to it, at least they do for me. 
a —— Well, it won’t be long now. Pretty 
soon we can begin to worry if we have 
THE AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER _ left enough stores (regardless of any 
The senior beekeeping journal of the evidence quoted above) and start to feed 
Southern Hemisphere provides a complete dry sugar to the colonies that we think 
cover of all beekeeping topics in one of , ao ; 
e world’s largest honey producing coun- need it. Those new wraps that I am 
Published monthly, Py Ptland, 3N, using this winter should be a conveni- 
' tralia.’ Subscription by Bank ence when I would like to find out what 


lg scasae "Gees is going on in say three weeks from 
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CLOVERLINE HYBRIDS 


CROSS BRED PURE ITALIAN 
A BETTER BEE FOR 1957 


CLOVERLINE HYBRIDS, developed by carefully controlled cross breeding 
will consistently produce MORE honey. The most modern bee breeding fa- 
cilities, combined with actual field testing under rigid commercial condi- 
a made possible the development of this superior ALL ITALIAN 


Cloverline Apiaries does not license or permit any other breeders to raise or 
sell CLOVERLINE HYBRIDS, as we believe that properly controlled cross 
breeding of our parent strains can only be carried on in our own queen yards 
under direct supervision. The maintenance and transmission of desirable 
characteristics such as consistent heavy production, gentleness, and hybrid 
vigor require constant and exacting attention. 


Due to the necessity of strict quality controls, production in 1957 will be 
limited, therefore all concerned will benefit by early placing of orders. Ship- 
ments will begin April Ist. 


Prices with CLOVERLINE HYBRID Queens 


1-24 25-99 100 up 
2-Ib. pkg. $4.40 $4.15 $3.90 
3-Ib. pkg. 5.50 5.25 5.00 
4-Ib. pkg. 6.60 6.35 6.10 
5-Ib. pkg. 7.70 7.45 7.20 
CLOVERLINE 
HYBRID QUEENS 1.70 1.60 1.50 


Fumidil B fed queen yards, guaranteed live delivery, and certificate of in- 
spection give extra value at no additional cost. 


CLOVERLINE APIARIES 


P.O. Box 5126 Columbia, S. C. 


A Modern Theory on Swarming 


HONEY WANTED Don’t expect queen bees to overwork 


Cut Comb and Extracted themselves. They will only prepare to 


Advise what you have 


coin. 
T. W. BURLESON & SON W. F. PERSCHBACHER 


WAKAHACHIE, TEXAS 9620 107A Ave. Edmonton, Alta., Can. 


Prepare for the Future... . 
Buy United States Savings Bonds Regularly! 


January, 1957 


swarm. Details in booklet sent for 25c 















Look for this Sign 


quauiry Ar'tow cost KELLEY’S ISLAND 
















































Improved three-banded Ital- 
ian bees and hybrid queens 
direct from our own farm. 
Shipments start April 1st, ex- 
J press or parcel post shipment. ' 
@ Trade Mk. Reg. 
=u Ss: Pat. off. Thousands of extra queens. 
KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 
Mor 
Pacl 
Queens 2-lb. w/q 3-Ib. w/q Swe 
AN 
1-24 o¢4.6¢ 60066 6 $1.25 $3.75 $4.75 The 
SP nn. TE 3.50 4.50 The 
Vari 
1GO-p ...... LUG 3.25 4.25 Bees 
Que 
Beel 
Edit 
It’s 
THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. Clarkson, Ky. ts 
Fror 
’ Live 
AT 
Som 
Edu 
DO YOU KNOW? _ 
We Render Cappings, Old Combs, and Slum-gum. Just 
Rates are reasonable with a good job assured. Extra wax secured over ordi- = 
nary beekeeper methods will often cover charges. See page 11 of our 1956 Gan 
catalog for complete information. We are always in the market for beeswax, Salt 
cash, trade, or to be worked into Bee Comb Foundation. i 
e ° e 
A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Michigan ri 
§ 
year, 
° . 20c fT 
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